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Dissemination of knowledge is a very important function of the 
present university system. Its usefulness, however crucially depends 
on what is being disseminated. In other words, the content of that 
dissemination 
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The present university system unfortunately has become totally 
blind to this by virtue of the fact that it has divorced itself from the 
'creation of knowledge' aspect altogether—which is begotten out of a 
deep sensitivity and proper appreciation of the problems, challenges 
before the society This is woefully neglected in the present state of 
academics. The reason may not be far to seek, for we have been trained 
in the 'renascent European rationality' (so different from the traditio¬ 
nal function of reason) which believes in (a) division of mind and 
matter, (b) conception of universe as a mechanical gadget reducible 
into separate building blocks, governed by certain universal laws, 
amenable to empirical verification (without the interference of value 
laden ideas) — purely objective in nature, and hence manipulable as 
and when desired Education built upon this premise has produced by 
and large academicians reverted to an unthinking and imitative role 
well trained into an odd process of rationalisation, about which Capra 
comments so lucidly m his seminal work The Turning Point "It is a 
striking sign of our time that the people who are supposed to be 
experts in various fields can no longer deal with the urgent problems 
that have arisen in their areas of expertise. Economists are unable to 
understand inflation, oncologists are totally confused about the causes 
of cancer, psychiatrists are mystified by schizophrenia, police are 
helpless in the face or rising crime, and the list goes on. In the United 
States it has been tradition for presidents to turn to academic people 
for counsel, either directly or thru 'brain trusts', and 'think tanks' set 
up explicitly for the purpose. But in 1979 the Washington Post ran a 
story under the beading The Cupboard of Ideas is Bare'. 

As source of their confusion or retreat the intellectuals cited 'new 
circumstances' or 'the course of events'.. Vietnam, Watergate, crime, 
poverty etc But none of them identified the real problem: the fact that 
most academics subscribe to 'narrow perceptions of reality' which are 
inadequate for dealing with the major problems of our time." 

Coming straight to the point, i.e the question of social studies/ 
research, while the Third World Countries (TWCs) are grappling with 
the problem of spiralling population, poverty, pollution, 'Fund-Bank' 
conditionalities owing to loans after loans in the name of various aid 
programmes, trade treaties under the much alluring but ever-eluding 
word Development, study and research in the subjects falling under the 
category of social studies are fashioned on the assumption of (a) linear 
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owth and development' (b) of Hie western kind' 
ot only feasible on an infinite time scale' but 'de- 
'able as well'. 

The goal is 'catching up with the north' based on 
e belief that development of the modem kind 
3ne is the way to ensure eradication of poverty, 
stributive justice and human happiness The only 
iue that needs resolution is — picking up the right 
ategy for its realisation. The facts such as (a) the 
VCs have dynamically followed the western ways 
industrialisation all these years, (b) still the per- 
mance was dismal, (c) Seventies were proclaimed 
'development decade', (d) followed by 'frontal 
ack on poverty' programme but all ending up in 
fast worsening situation m terms of deprivation, 
iplacement, slums, anti-social activities, unem- 
>yment, terrorism, disease, (f) the onslaught of 
MCs in the name of liberalisation of economy 7 
>gan, and (g) the threat of neo~colonialism 
unkel, Gatt for example) — have all remained in 
tivion so long for the academicians. On top of it, 
earning in of some devastating publications such 
Limits to Growth, The Closing Circle, The Blue pnnt 
Survival , How the other half dies 7 The Turning Pomt 
name just a few) have not made one single dent 
the idiom of discussion—which remains the old 
Tot-cry how to modernise our economies ?' Ev- 
thing else goes in the name of this one point 
igramme, believing that the 'ideal' societies are 
modem, western capitalist societies. The con¬ 
ns then are (a) what are the constraints m becom- 
Modern 7 (b) which value (social, cultural or reb¬ 
us) will be more conducive to modernity? (c)- 
ich value works as obstruction towards the 
lisation of the goal and how to get nd of it? (d) 
ich political system is more fitted for the task 
1 how to reshape our prevailing structures? (e) 
ether the colonial integration helped us push for- 
rd? and such others of the same genre. 

Surprisingly there is no awareness of the most 
cial fallout of the present day development, i.e. 
'eco-disaster', the impending threat of resource 
iletion, die desertification and pollution, promot- 
a poisonous disbalance all over the planet. In 
inical terms, it is called the 'resource crunch' or 
'carrying capacity of planet'. Whereas this 
uld have put issues in perspective, we still cling 
■o a body-knowledge which in fact grew to serve 
industrial age in the West, and served it to such 
extent that today the planet earth can no longer 
tain the life-style pursued there (which TWCs 


are trying hard to imitate). The famous report, limits 
to Growth , is concluded thus, "The crux of the matter 
is not only whether the human species will survive, 
but even more whether it can survive without fall¬ 
ing into a state of worthless existence". 

But now in the West (which is our Idol) there is a 
growing realisation (a) that neglect of ecological 
factor was a serious lapse, (b) 'growth' is not possi¬ 
ble on a linear scale, (c) it does not mean 'develop¬ 
ment', (d) it is not something necessarily good or 
leading to happiness, (e) social justice need not nec¬ 
essarily follow from the class-conflict model, etc. 
Nevertheless the feeling here is : (a) these ecological 
hazards are not the headache of TWCs who have not 
yet sufficiently developed, (b) it will be inhuman to 
neglect die problems of abject poverty, deprivation, 
misery and hunger merely on plea of ecological con¬ 
sideration, (c) first we should achieve atleast 'rea¬ 
sonable' level of development, (d) which clearly 
means dynamic industrialisation, commer¬ 
cialisation through the use of western technology. It 
is a pity nobody is noticing how this development 
model has unleashed forces of widespread disloca¬ 
tion — making the 'poor' 'poorer' in the ultimate 
analysis — be they people, classes or nations For 
the moment adverse effects of any technology are 
realised, it is exported from West to the developing 
world (through MNCs) under the so-called 'transfer 
of technology*. 

It is time to aver that countries may be divided 
into geographical boundaries, but the atmosphere 
or the eco-system cannot. If its limits are reached 
because of one nation or group or ideology — others 
have to face the consequences (examples of acid 
rains, atomic pollution and other degenerative pro¬ 
cesses which are rampant from the same cause in 
many parts of the world) Even if we decide to ig¬ 
nore these 'extreme' (?) examples, can we get away 
from those which directly affect us — the fast de¬ 
pleting fossil fuel reserves, coal, petroleum for in¬ 
stance, or the eroding soil vitality whilst disinte¬ 
grating its structure, increasing the disease-prone- 
ness of crops (to say nothing of the people who eat 
them) by novel forms of agriculture. This list can be 
detailed to any extent (not permissible here) but the 
gist of it is 'an awesome explosion of environmental 
wantonness' (not to speak of the human dimensions 
of this debacle). If the consumption habits of just 
20% of world's population can end up in a general 
vandalism of the planet within less than 7 decades, 
how many years will this ecology bear the burden of 
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consumption tn case the entire world's population 
were to achieve that standard—is anybody's guess 
Neck-deep in western system of knowledge, the 
Eurocentric phenomenon has totally escaped our 
attention. Not realising that the experience of Eu¬ 
rope of last 200 years is not the experience of 'man¬ 
kind', Vorld', humanity' (as so often portrayed), 
we are hooked to the Newtonian—Cartesian Mech¬ 
anistic world view and the reductionist logic ensu¬ 
ing therefrom, with all its conceptual categories that 
dominate the field of social sciences. This alien per¬ 
spective and fixation with the west as a reference 
group has landed us in mundane priorities, wrong 
consciousness, rejection of essentials for the periph¬ 
eral and distorted planning 

The question of 'eco-awareness' is in fact closely 
linked with the question of paradigm-shift, which is 
a hot topic of debate in the west today, because of 
the realisation that major problems of our times are 
systemic and thus require a systemic approach to 
understand and work with them. Consequently 
while the serious scientists are busy exploring a 
new systhesis and providing unified framework for 
understanding 'life, mind and consciousness', there 
is search for' theory and practice of New Econo¬ 
mics, oriented towards sustainability, community 
and social justice, in face of the environmental dev¬ 
astation being caused by current economic models 
Likewise, in the discipline of psychology there is an 
attempt to face questions such as Is there a relation¬ 
ship between the condition of people's inner life 
and the state of the world?'or What is the impact of 
human desire, fear and inner insecurity on the way 
we behave towards the environment and human 
community?'; and in the field of education to struc¬ 
ture courses that will identify the values and social 
frameworks appropriate for the environmental 
sustainability 

Unfortunately our university academia is more 
in the nature of sheep and shepherds, unwilling to 
open up debate beyond the usually defined limits 
Therefore what it disseminates is 'knowledge' 
flowing from the existing paradigm. Truly speak¬ 
ing, it will be cowardly on the part of academic 
community to avoid grasping the nettle, and contin¬ 
ue to bask in obsolete, unrealistic assumptions. As a 
pioneer thinker of our times puts it, "the only escape 
from agony, collapse and mummification, calls for a 
deep re-examination of the main premises and val¬ 
ues of our culture, rejection of those conceptual mod¬ 
els that have outlived their usefulness, and a new 


recognition of some of the values discarded in pre¬ 
vious periods of our cultural history.." 

An appreciation of the discussions about 'para¬ 
digm shift 7 has very different implications for our 
research priorities and methodology To begin 
with, it involves "a profound change in the thoughts, 
perceptions, and values that form a particular vi¬ 
sion of reality", and then dealing with different set 
of questions — for example (a) what can be those 
alternative ways which can make man happy with¬ 
out achieving an extremely high level of material 
prosperity of the modem kind? (b) how to evolve an 
economic system which is conducive to a healthy 
ecology, polity, social norms and cultural life? (c) 
how to translate our reverence for nature into our 
day to day existence? 

A radically different perception of the world 
will show that if a civilisation appears stable/static 
through centuries, it by no means implies that the 
civilisation is stagnant, has no creativity, or dyna¬ 
mism. It will also show that change does not mean 
'dynamism', that 'dynamism' is not necessarily 'pro¬ 
gressive', that 'progress' is not at all to be linked 
with 'economic growth'; that 'economic growth' has 
nothing to do with 'development'; that 'develop¬ 
ment' has very different connotations for a 
civilisation This new perception will help us un¬ 
derstand, that a society may/need not pass through 
the 'inevitable' five stages (Marx), that 'socialism' 
need not come after a terrible period of capitalistic 
exploitation, that this may not necessarily be pre¬ 
ceded by an equally terrible state of 'feudalism' — 
characterised by bondage, slavery and serfdom It 
will help the social scientist to accept the existence 
of a fundamentally different social and economic 
organisations, societies with an altogether different 
category of institutions than what we have so far 
known about them 

With all these realisations as the backdrop for 
any meaningful research pursuit, it will not be 
difficult for them to see that the experiences of one 
civilisation (European) of only 200 years cannot/ 
should not be accepted as the total experience of 
human race. Vice versa it will make sense not to 
reject the accumulated experiences of older societies 
as bizarre, unworthy of serious notice, in the mod¬ 
ern world, 

And finally the question of questions which did 
not strike so far, 'can we afford any further down the 
same road?' 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS 

Issues of Credibility, Creativity and Social Justice 

Autar S. Dheti* 


The origin of public examinations can be traced 
to the school entrance and civil services examina¬ 
tions of China, which go back at least to the period 
of Sui emperors (518-618) with a pre-history going 
back much further Gradually, the practice spread 
to Europe and elsewhere. Here we will discuss tra¬ 
ditional examinations for certification as well as the 
entrance examinations which have come in vogue in 
recent years in India. 

These examinations purport to serve a number 
of functions. The most obvious is to assess the com¬ 
petence of students' learning vis a vis some agreed 
standards. The examination results then usually be¬ 
come the basis to discriminate among students 
with regard to their preferred choices — general 
higher education, professional training or employ¬ 
ment. Another important function of public exami¬ 
nations is certification — an indication of a stu¬ 
dent's competence. This serves an important func¬ 
tion particularly for those who are leaving the edu¬ 
cational system Due to strong emphasis on selec¬ 
tion, this function seems to get less and less atten¬ 
tion In any case, due to a number of reasons, credi¬ 
bility of public examinations in India, as a measure 
of competence has been largely eroded over the 
years. A paradoxical situation has come to prevail 
when the universities do not repose faith in the 
results of examinations conducted by them for se¬ 
lecting students for their own courses. As a result, a 
disconcerting trend of entrance examinations for 
everything, conducted by the same universities/ 
institutions which have already lo6t credibility in 
the field, has emerged throughout the country. The 
performance in entrance examinations has become 
almost the sole basis for selecting students for pro¬ 
fessional institutions, university departments and 
even colleges m some cases. The underlying assump¬ 
tion is the unfailing efficiency of such examinations 
in their discriminating function, hence their accep¬ 
tance as the rational basis for distribution of seats on 
merit Since higher education is highly subsidised 

"Professor of Economics, Guru Nanak Drr University , 
Amritsar 


in India, this and other underlying assumptions 
need to be carefully examined. Even if it is accepted 
that rewards should be distributed on merit, a range 
of questions about the desirability, adequacy and 
fairness in the use of these examinations for the 
purpose arise. In this context, the discussion per¬ 
tains to the following issues : 

a) Whether exclusive reliance on performance 
in entrance examination for filling the slots 
in higher education is academically a 
sound procedure? 

b) Whether this method of selection is equita¬ 
ble 7 Put explicitly. Are chances of success 
loaded unjustly in favour or against stu¬ 
dents of a particular social background, 
place of residence or language group 7 

c) What is the likely impact of entrance exam¬ 
inations on higher education as a creative 
process 7 

The high stakes which are attached to examina¬ 
tions, both for certification and selection have two 
important consequences. The first is that achieve¬ 
ment/success is defined by examinations whatever 
their limitations Secondly, examinations seem to 
have become obtrusive rather than unobtrusive 
measures of success Given this situation, it is im¬ 
portant that we should consider the nature of exam¬ 
inations and their impact on learning and teaching 
since this might have implications of equity, partic¬ 
ularly for those who fail to be selected for further 
education. Several studies have indicated the limi¬ 
tations of examinations as instrument for assessing 
the achievements of students. First, the examina¬ 
tions are generally confined to the measurement of 
cognitive skills and for the most part at low taxo¬ 
nomic level (e g. the recognition or recall of factual 
knowledge) rather than higher-order achievement, 
for example, the ability to synthesize knowledge or 
apply principles to new situations. Second, most 
examinations are limited to pencil and paper tests. 
A wide range of knowledge a nd skills that cannot be 
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assessed through such examinations are ignored. 
Third, examinations may be conducted in a lan¬ 
guage that discriminates against major sections of 
the society rendering them inadequate and unjust 
measures of achievements. 

Professions like engineering, medicine and 
dental surgery requiring marked aptitude for prac¬ 
tical skills and dexterity of hands may not get suit¬ 
able candidates under the circumstances In some 
industrialised countries, no candidate is admitted 
to training for these professions unless he/she has 
worked for some time on the factory shop floor or in 
a hospital as the case may be. In the absence of 
selection of candidates with proper aptitudes, 
many graduates in these disciplines in India opt for 
white-collar administrative positions The highly 
subsidized training thus goes waste. At the same 
time, the basic sciences requiring candidates with 
capabilities for creative original research may also 
not get suitable candidates due to inadequacy of 
examinations to identify them So the country will 
have neither good engineers and surgeons nor re¬ 
search scientists The reservations with diluted min¬ 
imum standards will only make things worse So 
the system of selection is both inequitable and 
highly wasteful 

This method of selection is also likely to affect 
adversely higher education as a creative process 
This is because examinations' impact on teaching 
(what is taught and how it is taught) and on learn¬ 
ing (what is learned and how it is learned), trans¬ 
lates the limitations of examinations into restricted 
opportunities for students to learn. These limita¬ 
tions manifest themselves in a number of ways 
First, alignment takes place between what is taught 
and the objectives of examinations So things that 
are examined will be taught and stressed upon, 
what is not examined will not be taught, or if it is, 
will receive sc ant attention. Second, teachers tend to 
emphasize cognitive skills and neglect practical 
ones. Third, the curriculum is further reduced in 
scope with teachers choosing topics within subjects 
that they think are likely to appear in examina¬ 
tions. Fourth, an examination that focusses on iso¬ 
lated skills, components and the recall of factual 
knowledge can be expected to result m similar skills 
components and knowledge being emphasized in 
the classroom. A curriculum dominated by exami¬ 
nations is unlikely to provide adequate educational 
experiences for students A wide range of important 


activities such as writing, oral skills, practical skills 
and local languages is neglected The social skills 
and transferable cognitive skills such as adapta¬ 
bility, problem solving, analytical ability are ig¬ 
nored. 

Finally, the administrative aspects of these ex¬ 
aminations create inequities for many students. The 
candidates are charged heavy fees and they usually 
appear m more than one test at different places to 
improve their chances of selection. The most dis¬ 
turbing development however, is that the system of 
entrance examinations has created ample opportu¬ 
nities for the rent seeking groups. The examining 
bodies are increasingly inclined to consider these 
tests a source of income, and have no qualms about 
cashing on the pitiable condition of candidates, es¬ 
pecially the poor or lower middle class candidates 
strugglmg for their survival. 

The high stakes on performance in these exami¬ 
nations have encouraged the unethical practice of 
private tuitions The teachers tend to ignore those 
in a class who do not have arrangements to meet 
them for tuition at home So students' whose par¬ 
ents cannot afford private tuitions are likely to be 
weeded out of the system. The language of entrance 
examinations English also benefits those who 
attend the English medium private schools. The in¬ 
terests of candidates belonging to scheduled castes/ 
tribes and other backward class categories are pro¬ 
tected by reservations. Those belonging to the de¬ 
prived sections in the general category — urban 
poor and ruralities will be the worst sufferers. The 
experience of recent years suggests that these sec¬ 
tions of society have largely been marginalised as 
far as quality m higher education/professional 
courses is concerned. Unless a more rational system 
of distributing opportunities in higher education is 
worked out, there would be no end to Mandalisatwn/ 
Re-Mandalisation of the society and the ensuing social 
tensions. 

Considering the impact of entrance examina¬ 
tions on higher education as a creative process, a 
significant number of teachers gladly move off the 
academic track to make a few' extra bucks For 
months they remain busy with making prepara¬ 
tions, conducting, evaluating and finalising results 
when they should be doing research/updating 
teaching material for the next session This inbuilt 
“'disruptive' patronage system suits many unscru- 
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pulous heads of institutions for objectives totally 
unacademic. The malpractices associated with such 
examinations are widely discussed among the peo¬ 
ple. These may be a highly exaggerated and distort¬ 
ed view of reality What matters in such a situation, 
however, is people's perceptions of reality and not 
reality itself. In any case, it is difficult for any one 
to believe that the same set of people/institutions 
can do a creditable job of entrance examinations 
when they lack faith in the results of their own main 
examinations for certification. Otherwise, what is 
the need for provision for reevaluation of scripts 
and entrance examinations for admissions? In sum, 
the system of entrance examination is wasteful, in¬ 
equitable and has unhealthy impact on academic 
activity. 

What is needed is not a system of additional 
tests but the overall restructuring of the educational 
system, improvement of school education in the 
backdrop of abstinence on the part of politicians 
with regard to interference in appointments, trans¬ 
fer of teachers, and adequate set of incentives/dis¬ 
incentives for teachers to perform well. We have 
tinkered with the educational system too frequently 
for too long without having a proper long term per¬ 
spective and commitment. The frequent whimsical 
introductions and withdrawls of half-baked exami¬ 
nation reforms have done a lot of damage to the 
credibility of the system inherited from the British. 
Uptil now, the British have managed admissions to 
higher education without entrance tests. The selec¬ 
tion is on the basis of performance in pre university 
examinations conducted by universities whose 
creditability the British have fully maintained. 

Understandably, Indian university teacher's job 
has lost its sheen over the time He is himself larg¬ 
ely responsible for his paradoxical and pitiable con¬ 
dition, first by his reluctance to relate his activity to 
broad societal goals, then by submitting his fortune 
to the cult of crass trade unionism. 1 He is no more 
the revered Guru The teaching-learning process has 
become unwittingly the tool of control and domina¬ 
tion of students. The design of syllabi, evaluation 
system (model question papers, spot marking, re- 
evaluation, etc.) are geared to inhibit student initia¬ 
tive, guided self study and consequently to thwart 
the further development of a student's potential. It 
is nothing short of the manifestation of 'micro-fas¬ 
cism' in Michael Faucaulfs sense of the word. In 


turn, teacher gets subjected to the manipulations of 
the authorities. No wonder, many among the teach¬ 
es are stung by the 'administration' bug. Our uni¬ 
versities are not what they should be. The entrance 
examinations are symptomatic of their foil from 
grace . 1 Teachers are duty bound to salvage the situ¬ 
ation by initiating dialogue first among themselves 
and then with the society at large. 

In sum, the public examinations for certifi¬ 
cation have lost their credibility over the years. The 
certificates issued by the various examining bodies 
are not considered e reliable basis for selection to 
employment or admission to higher education, in¬ 
stead of removing the fundamental causes of failure 
of the system, entrance examinations have been in¬ 
troduced without proper discussion as to their pos¬ 
sible adverse effects. Paradoxically, these examina¬ 
tions are in most cases conducted by the same exam¬ 
ining bodies that have already lost credibility in the 
field. Their efficiency as a rational procedure for 
selecting candidates with right aptitudes for differ¬ 
ent courses is in serious doubt Then there is also the 
issue of malpractices associated with the conduct of 
these examinations. In any case, the system of selec¬ 
tion, as it works, tends to discriminate against the 
candidates from the deprived sections of the society 
not protected by reservations, the long term conse¬ 
quences of which are not difficult to perceive. This 
procedure of selection is sens credibility, is ineffi¬ 
cient and unjust. 

What is needed is not a system of additional 
examinations but the overall restructuring of the 
educational system and qualitative improvement of 
the school education The cruciality of teachers' 
role in bringing this change can hardly be overstat¬ 
ed. They shall have to rise above trade unionism to 
salvage the situation by initiating a dialogue first 
among themselves and then with the society at 
large 

Note 

1. Recently, at a meeting of the teachers of a university, a 
teacher who ako happens to be looking after university 
examinations made an earnest plea to lua colleagues that 
they should give an undertaking to give undue favour to 
each other's wards to ensure their success in entrance tats. 
This indicates toe degree to which toe educational aystsn 
has decayed. No wonder, the common man has kwthk faith 
in the system. 
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The Categorization of Medical Colleges 

G.G. Christo* 

PLNG Rao* 


Each summer, some of the best and brightest of 
school leaving teenagers anxiously scan the news¬ 
papers for advertisements and notices calling for 
applications to medical colleges. With near perfect 
scores in physics, chemistry and biology and fine- 
tuned by a tutorial course, these precocious adoles¬ 
cents will spend the holidays taking entrance exam¬ 
inations. Unfortunately for them, there is very little 
information available about the medical colleges 
they aspire to enter. Medical college prospectuses 
are slim and meagre publications, offering only a 
scanty description of facilities, faculty and academ¬ 
ic programmes. 

There is a wide disparity in the quality of medi¬ 
cal colleges which range from the abysmal to the 
top-notch. Among the 147 medical colleges m India, 
124 are recognised by the Medical Council of 
India 1 Even among the recognized colleges certain 
indicators reflect the marked difference between the 
good and the mediocre A study published in 1991 
ranked 128 medical institutions by their research 
publications. 2 The top ten colleges annually pub¬ 
lished 25-237 research papers in internationally in¬ 
dexed journals But 41 colleges published less than 
one a year, including seven which had no publica¬ 
tions at all between 1980-88 

Apart from providing prospective students with 
information, the ranking or categorization of medi¬ 
cal colleges would provide other benefits as well 
Firstly, it would provide an ongoing evaluation of a 
college's facilities, faculty strength and quality of 
academic programmes Secondly, it would be use¬ 
ful m providing data to determine the unit cost of 
education and thereby aid m the fixation of fees 
Thirdly, it would provide a mechanism for the 
allotment of grants. These benefits would provide 
the incentive for a medical college to improve its 
standards so that it can move into a higher category. 

Universities and colleges in the USA are ranked 
annually by the government and independent 

*Manipal Academy of Higher Education, Madhav Nagar, 
Mantpal-576 119 


agencies. Speciality schools, such as medial and en¬ 
gineering colleges, also have ranking systems. Per¬ 
haps the most relied upon survey in the USA is the 
annual feature in US News & World Report entitled 
"America's Best Colleges” 3 . This comprehensive da¬ 
tabase ranks 1500 institutions of higher education 
based on several factors . quality of freshman (i.e 
high school marks), acceptance rate, percentage of 
faculty with doctoral degrees, student faculty ratio, 
quality of graduates and alumni contributions. 

A mechanism to rank universities in India is 
being formulated TheNational Assessment and Ac¬ 
creditation Council (NAAC) was set up recently. 
According to Prof K B. Powar, Secretary General of 
the Association of Indian Universities, this mecha¬ 
nism will provide "a quality assurance system, an 
ISI mark in tertiary education" 4 

It might be judicious to steer away from rank¬ 
ing of medical colleges in India It may not be fair to 
compare a state government medical college strug¬ 
gling on a small grant with a central government 
institution enjoying the largesse of New Delhi A 
ranking system that exposes the gross deficiencies 
of government medical colleges might invite a po¬ 
litical backlash At the present, government medical 
colleges are never refused recognition by the Medi¬ 
cal Council of India, (MCI) a statutory body set up 
by the government. 

Criteria for Categorization 

Categorizing medical colleges instead of rank¬ 
ing them would perhaps be more prudent and use¬ 
ful This could be accomplished by considering stu¬ 
dent admissions, academic programmes, teaching 
hospital facilities and financial aspects. Based on 
these criteria, medical institutions can be grouped 
into four categories : A, B, C & D. 

Student Admissions 

The modus of selection, the composition of the 
applicant pool and the ability to attract foreign stu¬ 
dents are die prime variables in the admission pro- 
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cess. For the premier medical colleges having their 
own entrance examinations at multiple centres is a 
necessity because of the thousands of hopefuls who 
wish to enter a prestigious institution. Admissions 
to these institutions are generally on an All India 
basis, but there are some reserved seats for SC/STs 
in the government medical colleges and for minori¬ 
ty students in the church-operated and other minor¬ 
ity institutions. 

A substantial number of foreign students apply 
to the self-financing private institutions. A few are 
admitted to central government institutions on gov¬ 
ernment scholarships. Most foreign students ccme 
from Asian and African countries such as Malaysia, 
Sri Lanka, the Middle East, South Africa, etc where 
opportunities for a medical education are limited. 
Many non-resident Indians (NRls) especially in 
North America and the Middle East prefer to send 
their children to India for a professional education. 
Because of their economic capacity foreign students 
seek admission to the best medical colleges 


On the basis of the character of student Admis¬ 
sions medical colleges can be grouped As m Table 1. 

Academic Programmes 

The range of courses, extent of research activity 
and the quality of support facilities varies consider¬ 
ably among medical colleges. Category A colleges 
will have higher speciality training such as DM and 
MCh and degree courses in paramedical disciplines 
Commitment to research is manifested in speciali¬ 
sed research labs and substantial publications. Sup¬ 
port facilities for academic and research are well 
developed. (Table 2) 

Teaching Hospital 

To a large extent, the quality of a medical col¬ 
lege is determined by the quality of the clinical 
teaching facilities. The best private medical colleges 
operate their own highly specialized tertiary care 
hospitals in addition to the main specialities, these 
hospitals will have sophisticated care units for can¬ 
cer, burns, fertility, etc. Diagnostic services and pa- 


Table 1 Categorization of medical colleges by student admissions 


Entrance exam 

Applicant pool 

Foreign student 




applicants 

A. 

Own entrance exam 

all-India 

many foreign students 

B. 

Govt entrance exam 

partly all-India 

few foreign students 

C 

Govt entrance exam 

state 

no foreign students 

D 

Govt entrance exam or none state 

no foreign students 

Table 2: Categorization of medical colleges by academic programmes 

Levels of courses 

Research 

Support facilities 

A 

undergraduate 

research labs 

library:computerized services 


postgraduate 

PhD programmes 

literature search 


higher speciality 

external grants 

international journals 




back volumes 


allied health 

substantial publications 

medical education department 



conferences 

diagnostic labs 

International affiliations 

B 

undergrad ua te 

departmental research 

hbrary:some international journals 


postgraduate 

some publications 

medical education department 



some grants 

diagnostic labs 

C 

undergraduate 

minimal research and 
publications 

library* minimal facilities 

D 

undergraduate 

minimal research and 
publications 

library: minimal facilities 
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tient amenities are also highly developed. Based on den is much lower since the faculty are either oh 
the facilities of the teaching hospitals, medical col- state government pay scales or draw an honorarium 
leges can be grouped as in Table 3. and are permitted private practice. 


Financial Aspects 

Three important variables contribute substan¬ 
tially to the balance sheet of medical colleges (Table 
4). Firstly whether a college is self-financed or re¬ 
ceives government grants. The church-operated col¬ 
leges drawn on grants from the sponsoring church¬ 
es. Most of the other private colleges are tuition 
driven. 

The second factor is faculty compensation. Pri¬ 
vate colleges which operate their own hospitals gen¬ 
erally have full time faculty on UGC scale salaries 
who are not permitted private practice. Some of die 
central government Institutions are in this category. 
For these colleges, the salary expenditure is high. 
Some private colleges utilize government hospitals 
for clinical teaching For these institutions and the 
state government medical colleges, the salary bur- 


The third variable is the ownership of the teach¬ 
ing hospital. Private teaching hospitals have more 
facilities than government hospitals. At the same 
time they cannot charge high fees as this will lead to 
a fall in patient numbers and reduce the quality of 
clinical teaching. So the combination of costly facili¬ 
ties and low revenues from patients add a consi¬ 
derable financial burden to these medical colleges. 
The Ferguson report 5 considered 50% as a normal 
recovery of expenditure in private teaching hospi¬ 
tals. 

The same report derived the unit cost of educa¬ 
tion (per student per year) based on the above three 
criteria. 

Other Criteria 

In addition to the above four key areas certain 

(Contd. on page 12) 


Table 3 : Categorization of medical colleges by hospital facilities 


Level of clinical 
services 

Special centres 

Diagnostics 

Patient amenities 

A. tertiary 

cancer, bums 

CT, MRI, cardiac 

private wards 

multispeciality 

transplant, prosthetics 

cath, endoscopy 
labs. clinical 
biochemistry, virology 

health insurance 
dietary section 

B multispeciahty 

none 

ultrasound 
specialized x'ray 

private wards 

C. few specialities 

none 

standard x'ray 
and labs 

semi-private wards 

D. general 

none 

minimal x'ray and 
labs 

no private wards 

Table 4 : Categorization of me 

dical colleges by finanria 

1 aspects 

Financing 

Faculty salary 

Hospital 

ownership 

Annual cost 
per student 

A. Self-financing 
no govt, subsidy 

full time 

UGC scales 

private 

Rs. 2.25 lakhs 

B. Self-financing 
no govt, subsidy 

full time 

UGC scales 

mostly private 

Rs. 1.75 lakhs 

C. Subsidized 

honorary 
state govt, scales 

mostly govt 

Rs. 1.25—1.50 lakhs 

D. Subsidized 

honorary 
state govt, scales 

government 

Rs. 0.75-1.00 lakh 
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Distance Education Through Video Conferencing 

Devoh Kfchorc* 


The Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(1GNOU) has been established to provide access to 
higher education to large segment of population, 
primarily to the disadvantaged groups living in 
remote and rural areas, working people, house¬ 
wives and other adults who wish to upgrade or 
acquire knowledge and sharpen their skills. The 
IGNOU has established 250 study centres all over 
India where students can participate in the counsel¬ 
ling sessions related to their area of studies. There 
has been a long felt need of interacting with the 
eminent speakers, professors and guest faculty 
members at the time of teaching-learning process. 
The satellite based video conferencing system pro¬ 
vides an excellent opportunity to individuals to in¬ 
teract with the speakers at the teaching end and get 
their doubts clarified. The counsellors also get an 
opportunity to interact with the eminent speakers 
and upgrade their knowledge and sharpen their 
skills. Besides these realities there are some special 
feature of teleconferencing specifically suited to dis¬ 
tance education. These are: 

* Teleconferencing humanises education at a 
distance creating an environment which 
focusses on the importance of individuals and 
thus overcomes distances by establishing rap¬ 
port among them; 

* Spontaneous interaction between the partici¬ 
pants, i e. two-way communication is taken 
care of, 

* It ensures that the message gets through, i.e. it 
is properly received, understood and assimi¬ 
lated; 

* Both the sender and the receiver get immedi¬ 
ate feedback about the messages which are 
being exchanged. It helps the participants re¬ 
move their misunderstanding and doubts 

In any educational system, the interaction be¬ 
tween the learner and the teacher plays an impor¬ 
tant role in making the teaching-learning process 
effective In distance education, the interactive pro¬ 
cess becomes difficult as the students are Ipcated in 
various parts of the country The only approach 


* Director, Communication Division , /CNOU, 

52, Tughlakabad Instt . Area, New Delht-110 062. 


available is to have contact with them through 
mass media. Presently in India, the mass media are 
able to give them information but they do not pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for collecting their feedback for 
interaction with the speakers. In addition to the 
students located all over the country to have inter¬ 
action with the faculty located at teaching-end at 
New Delhi. 

The interactive video system provides an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to the counsellors. This cuts down 
lot of expenditure on training of the counsellors. 

The Directors of regional centres, academics lo¬ 
cated at the study centres and other staff members 
of IGNOU are also able to establish direct link with 
the various officials of the university to sort out 
various problems in the area of administration, fi¬ 
nance and arrange for better arrangements for dis¬ 
tribution of materials for students. 

Satellite Baaed Interactive Network System 

IGNOU has established basically a system 
which consists of one way video and two way audio 
teleconferencing network It has also been called 
by several names like "Talkback Network", "Interac¬ 
tive Television Network" or "Interactive Narrow- 
castings". There are three basic components in the 
system. These are: 

1 The teaching end (studio and 'uplink' earth 
station); 

2. The receiving end (the class room/conference 
hall); and 

3 The space craft. 

The teaching end is basically responsible for 
originating the instructional materials either in the 
form of "live" lectures, recorded video programmes, 
group discussions, etc and uplinking these video 
signals to a geostationary communication satellite 
by means of "uplink earth station" which is located 
at the teaching-end. The teaching end in addition to 
all the studio equipments also has facilities like 
telephone lines, teaching aids and fax 

The satellite receives, amplifies, retransmits 
these signals which are received at the receiving 
end (class room/conference hall) within the cover¬ 
age area by means of a Direct Reception System 
(DRS)—a perforated dish antenna of 8-12' diairte- 
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ter, front-end electronics and an ordinary television 
receiver. The ‘uplink' earth station has been sta¬ 
tioned at IGNOU campus and is presently being 
operated and maintained by Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO). 

The receiving-ends have been provided with 
dish and an ordinary television set. The prog¬ 
rammes are viewed by the students, target audience 
and the counsellors The receiving ends have also 
been provided with Subscribers Trunks Dialling 
(STD) facility so that interacting with the teaching- 
end is possible. This can also be done through a 
small satellite communication terminal located at 
the receiving-end which can transmit the processed 
audio signals via satellite to the teaching end where 
these are received and processed. Facilities for re¬ 
ception of such satcom signals are provided at the 
teaching end. Classrooms where such interactive 
facilities are provided are known as “talk back" lo¬ 
cations. At the receiving ends, whenever calls are 
made to clarify doubts or to interact with the 
speakers these are received by a small EP ABX locat¬ 
ed at the teaching end. The teaching-ends are main¬ 
tained by IGNOU. Some of the receiving ends have 
been provided with STD facilities and these are 
known as "talkback location". Other receiving-ends 
which have not been provided with STD facility are 
known as "receive only locations" These locations 
are not able to interact with the teaching end due to 
non-availability of the STD facilities The number of 
"talk back locations" in a system are limited by the 
systems capacity to receive simultaneously and 
process questions from various ‘talkback' locations 
There can be thousands of receiving ends if they 
have the dish antenna and television sets avail¬ 
able. U one dish is installed, we can have a number 
of connections with the study centres within a radi¬ 
us of 15-20 miles. 

The 'teaching-end' is linked up with 'receiving- 
ends' with the help of 'uplink-earth' station in the 
forward direction for transmission and in the re¬ 
verse direction for routed calls received from sat¬ 
com talkback locations to the studio 

The receiving-ends telephone calls are received 
at the teaching end and are fed to the expert panel 
through an 'anchor' person. The calls are received 
in audio control room at the teaching end and are 
diverted to the anchor person who puts it to the 
members of the expert panel to answer or explain 
the point of view. Specially designed procedure 
for putting the telephone calls on "hold" and feeding 
them sequentially to the expert panel (one at a 


time) has been developed. The 'anchor' person at 
the teaching end conducts interactive sessions. The 
questions are answered using audio-video mode 
The visual images from the teaching end can go at 
the receiving end but vice versa is not true. The 
visual images and audio signals generated at the 
teaching end are transmitted by the uplink earth 
station and received at the receiving ends which are 
equipped with dish antennas 

At the receiving end, questions, remarks, sug¬ 
gestions can also be communicated through fax in 
addition to the voice which is carried through STD 
lines from receiving end to teaching end. Our ob¬ 
servations have been that sending the questions 
through fax is more systematic Ac convenient. This 
also provides an opportunity for the members of the 
expert panel to answer questions received from fax 
in the off-line mode i.e. through mail or other means 
if the satellite time is not sufficient for this purpose 

The Department of Space has provided one ex¬ 
tended "C" Band transponder on INSAT-IIB system 
The teaching end and receiving end have been es¬ 
tablished by IGNOU. If any other educational 
organisation is interested to receive audio video 
signals or to participate m tele conferencing, they 
may have to put up their own dish antennas, televi¬ 
sion sets and STD lines for interaction. 

IGNOU has established TV broadcast facility 
equipped with audio-video aids which have been 
linked through cable with the Transportable Re¬ 
mote Area Communication Terminal (TRACT) of 
Space Application Centre (SAC) of Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO), parked at IGNOU 
campus to provide uplink as well as down link 
through the INSAT 2B satellite. IGNOU has also 
established 22 receiving ends all over India with the 
facilities of extended 'C' Band receiver terminals to 
receive the television signals and STD telephone 
lines at sixteen IGNOU regional centres for feed¬ 
back 

IGNOU has been conducted tele conferencing 
for the following target groups* 

1, Stu dents of va rious courses /programmes reg¬ 
istered with IGNOU* 

2 Counsellors handling counselling sessions for 
various programmes at study centres; and 

3. Regional Directors, Asstt. Regional Directors 
and staff members of IGNOU 

Communication Division of IGNOU coordi¬ 
nates the tele conferencing programmes The 
Schools/ Divisions workout detailed programmes/ 
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schedules for the target audience. The programmes 
are conducted through panel discussions, live" lec¬ 
tures, question-answers, audio video presentations 
supplemented by computer based graphics, charts/ 
models and a few audio aids. The anchor persons 
coordinate these programmes in the tele confer¬ 
encing studio. They provide assistance to the speak- 
os, experts and to the persons asking questions or 
various receiving ends for effective interaction. 

The feedback received during tele conferencing 
from the participants of each programme reveals 
that this is a powerful system for establishing 
interaction between the speakers and the receivers 
who are distantly located. The majority of partici¬ 
pants have reacted positively to almost all the 
programmes mainly due to the reason that the 
speakers have organised their thoughts, prepared 


audio-video aids and provided an opportunity to 
the receivers to clarify their doubts and ask ques¬ 
tions. The study conducted by the author along 
with Dr. Arvind Sinha of ISRO dearly reveals that 
the participants found the tele conferencing an im¬ 
portant and effective tool for the distance educa¬ 
tion. The system has also proved very effective in 
holding the tele conferences with the administrative 
staff located at various regional centres. 

IGNOU has been allowing educational institu¬ 
tions and organisations to use this facility for vari¬ 
ous purposes such as training, group discussions, 
etc. on a nominal fee. Most of these organisations 
have found tele conferencing an extremely useful 
system for imparting knowledge, effecting a 
change in attitudes and sharpening skills of the par¬ 
ticipants located at distant places. 


The Categorization of Medical Colleges 

(i Conld from page 9) 


other criteria could be evaluated for the categoriza¬ 
tion of medical colleges into the four groups: 

a. The mission, goals and objectives of an institu¬ 
tion are a useful yardstick to evaluate its func¬ 
tioning. 

b. Continuing academic development such as 
new courses, innovative methodology of teach¬ 
ing, faculty development, research initiatives, 
collaborative programmes with universities 
abroad, consultancies and organization of sci¬ 
entific conferences must be given weightage. 

c. Management information systems—the devel¬ 
opment of administrative, financial, academ¬ 
ic, medical, clinical and research databases is 
indispensable to bringing efficiency of opera¬ 
tions to optimal levels. 

d. Cost-efficiency indicators such as percentage 
of total budget for academic purposes, pro¬ 
portion of budget for administrative and sala¬ 
ry costs, expenditure on student amenities, 
allocations for research should be given con¬ 
sideration. 

Implementation Process 

The Medical Council of India lacks sufficient 
infrastructure and resources. Furthermore it needs 
to assert its status as an autonomous statutory 
body and provide the needed leadership to mod¬ 
ernize the accreditation system. The Medical Coun¬ 
cil of India must take the initiative. The present 
system of accreditation needs to be modified so that 
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a wider range of inputs are included. The relative 
weightage for various evaluation criteria must be 
worked out. Uniform systems of financial account¬ 
ing, student and faculty evaluation should be drawn 
up so that the comparison of performance indicators 
among institution will be reliable. 

To begin with, the process of categorization can 
be voluntary The element of self-evaluation is im¬ 
portant because it is the first step towards self¬ 
regulation and self-improvement. Each medical col¬ 
lege can fill out a proforma that is based on estab¬ 
lished standards. The next step of inspection should 
be a joint exercise between representatives of the 
MCI, peer reviewers from other medical colleges 
and the host institution itself. 

Finally, there should be periodic publication of 
a list of institutions that meet the acceptable levels 
of standards. Evaluation of the laid-down perfor¬ 
mance criteria should be an ongoing exercise so that 
a continuum of improving standards is maintained. 
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Science, Spirituality 6c Education 


Hon'ble Dr. Manmohan Singh, Union Finance Minister, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, delivered the Convocation Address at the four¬ 
teenth annual convocation of Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher 
Leaning, Prasanthinilayam. He said. In bringing about a new 
synthesis of science and spirituality and building a new universal 
empire of the spirit, the role of education Is of critical importance. 
Our education needs to be inspired by a value system which 
prizes commitment to the simultaneous pursuit of excellence and 
social equity, celebration of pluralism and diversity, and accep¬ 
tance of limits on space and desire In a world with finite resourc- 


Sri Sathya Sai Institute of 
Higher Learning with its empha¬ 
sis on integral education which 
leads the student to strive for per¬ 
fection in the physical, intellectu¬ 
al, emotional, psychic and spiri¬ 
tual facets of his or her personali¬ 
ty is truly a unique university. 

Ancient Greek and Indian 
thought considered die human in¬ 
dividual as a replica of the uni¬ 
verse and the human self being a 
trinity of body, mind and spirit. 
Education which is a means of 
transforming society has to pay 
equal attention to all the three as¬ 
pects of human personality. Thus 
in his emphasis on education, the 
Greek philosopher Plato laid par¬ 
ticular emphasis on the role of 
education to train the character 
and the mind, through both mor¬ 
al and intellectual training. In 
Plato's scheme of things, physical 
and intellectual education are not 
concerned to deal one with the 
body and one with die mind, but 
as in Yoga, both are jointly direct¬ 
ed to the training of character. 
Both Plato and die ancient Indian 
wisdom stressed that the aim of 
the teacher is not to put into the 
mind knowledge that was not 
there before—though this is 
necessary—but to turn the mind's 
eye to the light so that it can see 


for itself. The teacher's role there¬ 
fore is not to stick thoughts into 
his or her pupils' head but to 
make them think for themselves 
in their quest for self-realization 
and social harmony. The pupil is 
not a passive recipient of knowl- • 
edge but must grasp the truth for 
himself and discover the spirit of 
the universe and its purpose. 
(Plato: The Repuhc, Translated 
with an introduction by H.D.P. 
Lee, Penguin Books). 

The concept of integral edu¬ 
cation which is a divine gift of 
Bhagavan Baba to this institute 
comes closest to these ancient ide¬ 
als. Blessed indeed are the stu¬ 
dents who have had die privilege 
of going through an educational 
programme which combines a 
deep appreciation of the method 
of modern science and technolo¬ 
gy and the ancient Indian knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom accumulated 
over the centuries. This type of 
education can be a powerful 
means of self-perfection and so¬ 
cial redemption. 

I offer my heartiest congratu¬ 
lations to those students who, af¬ 
ter a diligent pursuit of their stud¬ 
ies, have earned their degrees 
and diplomas. May their path be 
blessed. Under the direction and 


guidance of Bhagavan Baba, they 
have gone through a holistic 
programme of education with its 
emphasis on the ideals of Sathya, 
Dharma, Shanthi, Prana and Ahvrtsa 
in the contemporary setting. 
These are the very ideals which 
India and the world need to live 
up to so as to build a new com¬ 
monwealth of brotherhood and a 
world order free from the fear of 
war, want and exploitation. 

We are living in a world of 
unprecedented change. Human 
knowledge particularly scientific 
and technological knowledge, is 
increasing at a pace which was 
unthinkable only a few decades 
ago. The advance of science and 
technology is in turn forcing so¬ 
cial, economic and political insti¬ 
tutions everywhere to adjust and 
adapt to the fast changing envi¬ 
ronmental conditions. Advances 
in the sphere of transport, com¬ 
munication and information tech¬ 
nologies are fast creating an in¬ 
creasingly interdependent global 
economy. At the same time, un¬ 
equal access to science and tech¬ 
nology is leading to a widening of 
disparities in income and wealth 
between rich and poor nations. 

Properly harnessed, advanc¬ 
es in science and technology (par¬ 
ticularly the bio-technology, in¬ 
formation and health care tech¬ 
nologies) make it possible as nev¬ 
er before in human history to en¬ 
sure that chronic poverty, igno¬ 
rance and disease can be eradi¬ 
cated. Technical progress helps to 
reduce the drudgery of human 
life and it can provide human be¬ 
ings more time for leisure and 
pursuit of culture and arts. Tech¬ 
nology has greatly contributed to 
democratisation of the enjoyment 
of leisure. 

However, there is a darker 
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side to die modern technology-in' 
tensive economy. For one thing, 
the sheer rapidity of technologi¬ 
cal problems make the modem 
world, for all its technological 
marvels, an uncomfortable and 
an unfulfilling place to live. As 
Robert Wright in a recent article 
entitled The Evolution of De¬ 
spair' published in the Time Maga¬ 
zine (August 28 , 1995 ) has pointed 
out, rates of depression have been 
doubling in some industrial coun¬ 
tries every ten years. Suicide is 
the third most common cause of 
death among young adults in 
North America, after car acci¬ 
dents and homicides. Wright 
goes on to assert that pathological 
alienation is a hallmark of ad¬ 
vanced countries. The new tech¬ 
nologies and their products such 
as cars, refrigerators, television 
and suburbia are creating a 
growing feeling of social isolation 
and erosion of bonds of neigh¬ 
bourly interdependence. The ad¬ 
vertisement driven irresistible 
pressure for more and more con¬ 
sumer goods is contributing to the 
break up of the family system, ne¬ 
glect of children and older people 
and increased mental stress 
among women who have to com¬ 
bine their maternal responsibili¬ 
ties and earning a living. The 
modem acquisitive society often 
prevents human beings from cul¬ 
tivating the warm, affiliative side 
of human nature. Furthermore, 
the ever increasing donand for 
more and more material goods 
and services now poses a serious 
threat to the environment and eco¬ 
logical stability of our planet. Ad¬ 
ditionally, since the capacity for 
the production of new scientific 
and technological knowledge is 
unevenly distributed among the 
nations of the weald, the worsen¬ 
ing inequalities of income, wealth 
and power strengthen the trend 


towards growing domination of 
the world economy by a few high¬ 
ly developed countries, notwith¬ 
standing the demise of old fash¬ 
ioned colonialism. 

The last few years have seen 
major changes in international re¬ 
lations. What was unthinkable 
only a decade ago has now be¬ 
come a reality. The cold war has 
ended. The forces of State Abso¬ 
lutism represented by commu¬ 
nism have suffered a major defeat 
in Eastern Europe and the erst¬ 
while USSR. The apartheid re¬ 
gime in South Africa has given 
place to a multi-racial democra¬ 
cy. Many regional conflicts are 
being resolved. Yet neither peace 
nor democracy is as secure as is 
sometimes assumed. With the 
end of the cold war, traditional 
economic rivalries among the ma¬ 
jor developed countries threaten 
to unleash ugly trade wars. Com¬ 
munism may have been defeated 
but the quest for social justice can¬ 
not be wished away. Ethnicity 
and sub-regional nationalism 
pose new challenges to national 
unity and cohesion in several 
countries. The expected peace 
dividend from the melting of the 
cold war and disarmament has 
not materialised The sheer ra¬ 
pidity of change is breeding new 
feelings of uncertainty and inse¬ 
curity among the people. There is 
an increasing distrust of govern¬ 
ment as they fail to meet the ris¬ 
ing aspirations of their people. 
The inarch of science and technol¬ 
ogy should normally weaken the 
forces of obscurantism and dog¬ 
matism. However, the growing 
feelings of insecurity, uncertainty 
and deprivation are encouraging 
the rise of religious fundamental¬ 
ism of a perverse kind which 
claims an exclusive monopoly of 
knowledge and wisdom and 
emphasises uniformity rather 


than harmony. There is a spiritu¬ 
al vacuum. The world is highly 
dissatisfied with die existing or¬ 
der. Yet the new order is still to be 
bom. 

What are the implications of 
all these developments for the 
furture of our country? As I see it, 
we cannot disown the use of mod¬ 
em science and technology to im¬ 
prove the human condition. In¬ 
deed, without purposeful use of 
modern science and technology 
we cannot get rid of the chronic 
poverty, ignorance and disease 
which still afflict millions of peo¬ 
ple in our country. We have to 
modernise both our agriculture 
and industry. We need a strong 
economy to enable us to play a 
meaningful role in the manage¬ 
ment of the evolving global inter¬ 
dependence. We need an interna¬ 
tionally competitive economy 
which will enable us to meet all 
our import requirements through 
exports. We need the help of sci¬ 
ence and technology to evolve 
environmentally sound and sus¬ 
tainable strategies for livelihood 
of our vast population 

But in doing so we must 
evolve patterns of economic and 
social organisation and human 
behaviour which do not breed 
social isolation or alienation 
There ought to be maximum pos¬ 
sible decentralisation of power 
and encouragement of communi¬ 
ty action. The challenge is to make 
full use of modem science and 
technology to meet the basic hu¬ 
man needs of our people rather 
than to promote life styles and 
patterns of consumption which 
are a carbon copy of the life styles 
of the post-industrial societies of 
the West. The new technologies 
ought to be used as instruments 
of empowering the poorer sec¬ 
tions of our population to realize 
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their latent development poten¬ 
tial and to participate in the main¬ 
stream of tihe economy. 

Simultaneously, through ap¬ 
propriate institutional reforms 
and the cultivation of mind and 
spirit, we have to evolve a design 
and style of living which do not 
breed loneliness, boredom, de¬ 
pression and social isolation char¬ 
acteristic of the technology driv¬ 
en societies of the West. 

a 

Thus we have to combine the 
use of science and technology 
with a new spiritual awakening 
so that increased material well 
being and leisure are not wasted 
in costly excitements catering to 
the needs of the body but become 
the important means to rekindle 
the higher impulses both for self- 
perfection and social cohesion 
based on the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual human being, compassion, 
tolerance, gentleness, truthful¬ 
ness and non-violence. If success¬ 
fully accomplished, this mission 
might enable India to make a 
powerful contribution to the evo¬ 
lution of a truly universal human 
civilization of the future based on 
both reason and morality, a syn¬ 
thesis of science and spirituality. 

As I see it, there is no contra¬ 
diction between science and spir¬ 
ituality, indeed it can be argued 
that the two are complementary, 
science gives us a new vision of 
the unknown. But it is not incon¬ 
sistent with the existence of an 
ultimate spiritual reality and an 
eternal purpose behind the cos¬ 
mic process. One does not need to 
point to numerous scientists from 
Newton to Einstein who were 
deeply spiritual men to substanti¬ 
ate this point, for that may be 
purely coincidental. I wish in¬ 
stead to suggest a deeper relation¬ 
ship between these as tempera¬ 


ments. 

By science infact what we 
mean is the scientific tempera¬ 
ment and not simply the particu¬ 
lar technological products of a 
particular time and age. The sci¬ 
entific temperament, or scientific 
method, as it is more commonly 
known, is the replacement of al¬ 
most every kind of authority by 
individual reason. Nothing is too 
sacrosanct to be questioned by the 
inquiring mind, everything is 
open to question, discussion and 
public scrutiny. Every step re¬ 
quires justification and transpar¬ 
ency. Science is not infallible, 
seems to be the presupposition of 
this method of inquiry, indeed, it 
is the very fallibility of man that 
makes it imperative that we be as 
open, as non-dogmatic as possi¬ 
ble in our attempt to understand 
both the nature of the world as 
well as our own selves Science is 
thus opposed to dogma and to 
superstition which is the unref- 
lectove transmission of dogmas. 

Spirituality is a refined or 
higher state of the mind, it is real¬ 
ly one of the resources of con¬ 
sciousness, it is an ability we hu¬ 
man beings have, whether we use 
it or not Human beings can view 
themselves and their own actions 
from the outside as it were by 
stepping aside One way of 
characterising such an ability is 
"self-consciousness" To be a spiri¬ 
tual person is not to ha vea partic¬ 
ular belief in one or another god, 
it is the ability to transcend one¬ 
self, tp see oneself, as the philoso¬ 
pher Spinoza put it, "sub species 
aeternitas" (under the category of 
eternity). From such a perspec¬ 
tive, the universe is just what that 
word suggests a uni-verse, a sin¬ 
gle connected whole, of which the 
individual consciousness is its 
one subjective aspect. 


Now Science or die scientific 
temperament does not, indeed it 
cannot, contest such a perspective 
because inmany ways it shares it 
The recognition of the interdepen¬ 
dence of Nature's explosive di¬ 
versity has now become an eco¬ 
logical truism. At the level of 
pure matter, the expanding uni¬ 
verse has at its beginning but a 
single source. 

Despite their impressive 
gains, the human sciences are far 
from having exhausted their po¬ 
tential. Newton modestly and po¬ 
etically likened himself to a child 
collecting shells before the great 
ocean of being. What is spirituali¬ 
ty except the awareness of our¬ 
selves in the face of the infinite? 

In bringing about a new syn¬ 
thesis of science and spirituality 
and building a new universal em¬ 
pire of the spirit, the role of edu¬ 
cation is of critical importance. 
Our education needs to be in¬ 
spired by a value system which 
prizes commitment to the simul¬ 
taneous pursuit of excellence and 
social equity, celebration of plu¬ 
ralism and diversity, and accep¬ 
tance of limits on space and de¬ 
sire in a world with finite resourc¬ 
es. We need entrepreneurs who 
regard themselves as trustees of 
society and who pursue the goal 
of creating more wealth more as a 
social obligation to fulfil die na¬ 
tional commitment for the remov¬ 
al of poverty and not merely for 
the sake of personal enjoyment. 
We need professional managers 
who are intellectually alert, oper¬ 
ate on the frontiers of knowledge 
and are socially involved. For our 
democracy to succeed in the gi¬ 
gantic task of removal of mass 
poverty and for social and moral 
regeneration of our people, we 
need enlightened citizens and 
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dedicated leaders of public opin¬ 
ion. We need political leaders 
who view politics not as merely a 
ticket for power for purposes of 
self-aggrandisement but as a pur¬ 
poseful instrument of social 
change. We need enlightened citi¬ 
zens who refuse to be swayed by 
appeals to narrow sectional, com¬ 
munal or caste prejudices and 
who recognise that the only way 
to govern India firmly and fairly 
is through tolerance and respect 
for diversity and democratic plu¬ 
ralism. 

As 1 look around, the con¬ 
temporary Indian scene is full of 
daunting challenges. Our coun¬ 
try has made significant all round 
progress since independence. 
However, the pace of progress 
has fallen far short of the aspira¬ 
tions of our people. Millions of 
people still continue to live in ab¬ 
ject poverty. Nearly 47 per cent 
of our population is still illiterate. 
The infant mortality rate is as high 
as 70 per 1000 live births. The gap 
between villages and towns is 
much wider today than it was at 
the time of independence. 

Fortunately, there is now a 
growing national awareness and 
consensus that we must reorient 
our development strategies for 
meeting the bask human needs 
of our people. Since 70 per cent of 
our people live in rural areas, the 
primacy of agriculture, rural de¬ 
velopment and human resource 
development can be hardly over 
emphasised. The economic poli¬ 
cies being followed by our gov¬ 
ernment under the leadership of 
our Prime Minister, Sri P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, are inspired by 
this vision. Programmes of rural 
development and social develop¬ 
ment are being expanded and re¬ 
vamped. 


But in a vast country of India's 
size and complexity, there are 
limitations to file effectiveness of 
government sponsored and gov¬ 
ernment financed programmes. 
The task is truly gigantic and re¬ 
quires active mobilisation and 
participation of the people in im¬ 
proving their living conditions. 
The manner in which this once 
sleepy blessed village of Putta- 
parthi has been transformed un¬ 
der the divine guidance of Bhaga- 
van Baba, the excellent medical 
facilities being provided free of 
charge by the Sri Sathya Sai Insti¬ 
tute of Higher Medical Sciences 
and the recent launching of an 
ambitious new scheme for the sup¬ 
ply of safe drinking water to the 
thousands of chronically drought 
prone and flouride affected villag¬ 
es in Anantpur and adjoining ar¬ 
eas of Rayalseema are shining ex¬ 
amples of the role of committed 
and dedicated leadership for the 
regeneration of our society. 

There is today much ambiva¬ 
lence in the political, social and 
economic life of our country. India 
has vast human resources and res¬ 
ervoirs of creativity, adventure 
and enterprise. There is growing 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. 
People are eager for changes 
which will enable them to lead a 
life of fulfilment But there is too 
much selfishness, corruption and 
divisiveness in our society which 
threaten social cohesion and the 
effectiveness of national policies 
for reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment. 

We need a new national con¬ 
sensus for social and economic re¬ 
generation. But the economy is 
not an end in itself. It is only a 
means to enable our people to lead 
a life of dignity and self-respect 
inspired by the humanistic values 
of civic morality. The task will 


remain incomplete in the absence 
of a powerful movement for mor¬ 
al regeneration and spiritual 
awakening of our people. We 
need human knowledge and edu¬ 
cation which would lead not 
merely to assertion c 4 mind over* 
life and matter but, as Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan has stated, to the 
triumph of the spirit over mind, 
body and life (SeeKalkv The Future 
of Civilization. 7948). India has to 
lead the world to realize that a 
bond of spiritual unity links the 
entire humankind. There is such 
a thing as national pride and our 
thoughts and actions should lead 
us to take legitimate pride in be¬ 
ing Indians. But as Jawaharlal 
Nehru approvingly quoted 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, we should 
never forget that the best efforts 
of Indian sages were directed to 
the abolition of disunity in the 
world "He who has realized the 
unity of man by identifying him¬ 
self with the universe is free from 
ignorance and sorrow". (Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru's introduction to Tagore 
1867-1961, A centenary Volume, 
1961). 

In our own rime, Bhagavan 
Baba, with his emphasis on 
dharma, right moral conduct and 
the fundamental unity of human 
relationship, is preparing human¬ 
kind for the new universal 
civilisation of love and brother¬ 
hood. The lamp lit by Bhagavan 
Baba is no ordinary lamp I am 
confident that the light it emits is 
powerful enough to reach every 
nook and corner of our country 
and the world. It will strengthen 
the forces of reason, truth, love 
and compassion, leading to the 
triumph of the eternal human 
spirit and guide our country to¬ 
wards that heaven of freedom 
about which Rabindra Nath 
Tagore dreamt and wrote so pas¬ 
sionately: 
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Where the mind is without 
fear and the head is held 
high; 

Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not 
been broken up into frag¬ 
ments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out 
from the depth of truth, 
Where tireless striving 
stretches its arms towards 
perfection; 

Where the clear stream of 


reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand 
of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led 
forward by thee into ever 
widening thought and ac¬ 
tion — 

Into that heaven of free¬ 
dom, my Father, let my 
country awake . 


I conclude by invoking 
Bhagavan Baba's blessings for 
peace, harmony and prosperity of 
our motherland. 


Benedictory Address 
by 

Bhagavan Sri Sathya Sai Baba 
Chancellor 

Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning 


Embodiments of Love 

Education lends beauty to 
man It is the secret wealth. It 
confers wealth/ name and fame. It 
is the teacher of teachers. It is 
one's relative In foreign lands. It 
is the third eye (eye of wisdom). 
In the royal courts, it is respected 
more than wealth. Scriptures of 
Bharath declare that the man be¬ 
reft of education is a strange ani¬ 
mal. 

Today every thinking man 
can notice stupendous problems 
in the field of education. These 
are confusing and look unsur- 
mountable Educational institu¬ 
tions which should address them¬ 
selves to offer solutions to these 
problems, have given up their sa¬ 
cred responsibilities. 

The ideals of education are 
totally forgotten. The educational 
institutions, which should foster 
creative activity, have surren¬ 
dered themselves to negative and 
destructive activity. Goddess of 
wealth has entered the institu¬ 


tions of sacred learning. Students 
are swayed by an urge to make 
money by their learning instead 
of using knowledge to serve soci¬ 
ety Lofty ideals of education such 
as character, morality, integrity 
and sacrifice have been given a 
go-by. 

Students consider acquisi¬ 
tions of wealth, friendship, pow¬ 
er and degrees as important. 
What is the use of such acquisi¬ 
tions without character? It would 
be like a school without teacher, a 
field without water and wire 
without current No one would 
respect and honour education de¬ 
void of character, good conduct 
and culture. 

Students who are born in 
Bharath should understand the 
greatness and nobility of Indian 
culture and practise it. Unity, in¬ 
tegrity, good behaviour and char¬ 
acter are the essence of Indian 
culture Sacrifice, fairness and 
justice, righteousness, morality, 
integrity and character are the 
very basis of Indian culture. 


Dear students: take a lookback 
into ancient Indian history. There 
is not a single instance when 
Bharatiyas have invaded another 
country seeking political power, 
wealth or prosperity. Whenever 
other countries invaded Bharath, 
they have taken to arms by com¬ 
pulsion and resisted the aggres¬ 
sor People belonging to other 
countries have looted the wealth 
of Bharath, tried to destroy the 
very culture of Bharath, tried to 
foster differences among brothers 
and sown the seeds of misunder¬ 
standing. Even today India is suf¬ 
fering because of such acts of for¬ 
eigners. 

Indian culture has always 
considered patience, as its beau¬ 
ty, speaking the truth as the high¬ 
est type of penance, feeling of 
motherhood as the most sacred 
and sweet one. Character is more 
important than life itself. 

There is no parallel in human 
history to the sacrifice made by 
the King Sibhi, who cut his body 
and offered his flesh to protect a 
bird, the King Harischachandra, 
who gave up his kingdom, wife 
and son for upholding truth. Such 
instances are galore in Indian his¬ 
tory Students, not realising the 
nobility, grandeur, greatness and 
uniqueness of Indian culture 
make fun of it and consider Ind¬ 
ian culture as something primi¬ 
tive which is a great mistake. In¬ 
stead they should live up to the 
ideals expounded and practised 
by the ancient Bharatiyas. They 
should give up the blind imita¬ 
tion of die West. All the problems 
of the day such as violence, 
unrighteousness, injustice, etc 
could be solved if people followed 
the sacred and noble culture of 
India Indians may be compared 
to a mighty elephant which does 
not know its own strength. We 
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should realise our own greatness 
ind live up to the ideals and re¬ 
store to India the highest place 
which it occupied once. 

Students, arise and awake. 
This is not the time for sleep. 
Have you not been able to see 
mother Bharath shedding tears of 
agony? The reason for her grief is 
that her children have given up 
sacred way of noble life, believ¬ 
ing in the worldly and material 
life. They appear to have lost 
faith, in morality and integrity, 
which are two important wings 
for human life that enable it to 
reach the lofty heights. 

What is the meaning of edu¬ 
cation? Does mere reading, writ¬ 
ing, hearing and teaching consti¬ 
tute education 7 Can any person 
who knows reading and writing 
be called educated? Does acquir¬ 
ing degrees qualify a man to be 
called educated? Is the purpose 
of education earning a means of 
livelihood; if so, does not one 
find birds and beasts also living a 
life 7 

Education is not for a living, 
but it is for life. Spiritual knowl¬ 
edge and moral values are the 
very basis and core of education. 
Education should reveal truth 
and eternal wisdom. It should im¬ 
part two types of knowledge, 
one, for earning means of liveli¬ 
hood and another, for achieving 
the goals of life. These two are 
like the negative and the positive, 
which are required for producing 
illumination and shedding light. 
Human life blossoms only when 
one combines these two types of 
education Character is the end of 
education Man's personality 
blossoms also with the develop¬ 
ment of character. Bereft of char¬ 
acter human life does not have 
any value. 

Morality and character have 
remained today confined to 


books. Human heart has become 
dwelling place for evil qualities 
such as selfishness, narrow¬ 
mindedness and self-interest. To¬ 
day's education fosters only clev¬ 
erness and selfish intelligence. 
The progress achieved in today's 
education refers only to the in¬ 
crease in the number of schools 
and colleges and universities 
rather than the quality and stan¬ 
dard of education. The govern¬ 
ment spends crores of rupees, but 
the results do not justify such 
huge expenditure. 

The products of today's edu¬ 
cation are taught to harm those 
persons who have fostered and 
fed them. Today's students harm 
those who have helped them and 
they make fun of teachers who 
have taught them. Can this be 
called progress in education? 

In the past Bharath gave pri¬ 
ority to the interests and welfare 
of society over an individual. The 
Vedas have described God as 
having thousand heads, thou¬ 
sand eyes, thousand feet, which 
really represent the society. The 
interests of the society were held 
as very important and sacred 
Guru Nanak taught congrega¬ 
tional worship. All the ancient 
sages and saints of Bharath have 
contributed to the development of 
different aspects of multifaceted 
Bharathiya culture. 

Dear students Introspect your¬ 
self, look into the working of your 
own thoughts and mind. 
Thoughts are very important in 
man's life. "So thinketh the man, 
so is the man". Thoughts are re¬ 
sponsible for shaping the destiny 
of man. Money comes and goes, 
morality comes and grows. Mon¬ 
ey is no doubt important for hu¬ 
man life. It is to be earned in a 
righteous way. Our ancestors 
considered righteousness as the 
very basis of human life, while 


modem man considers money as 
the very foundation for life. This 
is one of the differences between 
ancient culture and modern 
civilisation. Our culture states 
Dharma (righteousness), Artha 
(wealth), Kama (Desire) and Moktha 
(Liberation) as the four goals of 
life. These four are paired into 
two viz. Dharma and Artha as one 
pair and Kama and Moksha as the 
other pair. It was held that 
wealth (Artha) should be acquired 
through righteous means (Dharma) 
and desire (Kama) should be di¬ 
rected towards liberation 
(Moksha), That was how our cul¬ 
ture always gave a high place for 
values. 

Today's life is full of tension, 
because we have given up righ¬ 
teousness. Heart is filled with 
negative thoughts and harmful 
ideas. They are responsible for the 
tension in life. Observing morali¬ 
ty and spirituality in life will free 
man from tension. There is a need 
for establishing harmonious uni¬ 
ty between worldly life and spiri¬ 
tual life. The student should 
strive to bring about such rela¬ 
tionship between worldly life and 
spiritual life 

The end of culture is perfec¬ 
tion; the end of knowledge is 
love; the end of education is 
character. People should under¬ 
stand the correct meaning of edu¬ 
cation, freedom and character. It 
is only the spiritual knowledge 
which can confer character, kno¬ 
wledge and freedom. We should 
strive for such education. The sys¬ 
tem of education must be based 
on ancient cultural values. Our 
country taught the whole world 
the eternal values which brought 
about welfare and security for the 
entire humanity. 

Today no one knows what is 
happening in the system of edu¬ 
cation. No one is bothered to find 
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how the students are learning 
and how they are acquiring 
marks and degrees. Everyone ap¬ 
pears to be highly educated per¬ 
son/ but one does not find the 
proof of such education in the 
practical life of man. It is not 
enough if you have bookish 
knowledge. We should have prac¬ 
tical knowledge. Whatever one 
has learnt must be made socially 
relevant and useful to society. 
One should practice what one 
professes. In the ancient days the 
teacher was called AcHarya (Prac¬ 
titioner). A person who professes 
without practising, cannot be 
called Professor (Acharya). During 
the days of Mahabharatha, 
Dronacharya was a great teacher. 
He loved his student, Arjuna 
more than his own son, Aswa- 
thaama. He revealed to Arjuna all 
the secrets of archery which he 
did not reveal even to his own 
son. That was the calibre of the 
teafhers in the ancient days. 

Today students are swayed 
by the attraction of money. They 
select a course of study keeping 
in view the money they would 
earn after education. There is a 
craze in students to go abroad for 
studies. It is a wrong tendency. 
Let them go to other countries for 
studies if there is a need, let them 
work in any other country but 
they should not forget their moth¬ 
erland. They should live and 
serve the motherland. 

At the end of studies teacher 
in the ancient times would collect 
the students around him and im¬ 
part to them such knowledge 
which would make their life in 
the next stage of Crahasthasrama 
happy and fulfilling. This has 
come to be known in the modem 
days as Convocation. 

Today's students should de¬ 
velop the feeling of national 
fervour and patriotism. They 


should not give too much of im¬ 
portance to money. They should 
pay attention to morality and 
righteousness. The students 
should work for the welfare of 
the society. They should keep 
the interest of the society and the 
nation upper most in their mind. 
There is only one caste and that is 
the caste of humanity, one reli¬ 
gion and the religion of love, one 
God who is omnipresent. Hu¬ 
man values should not be based 
on any particular religion viz. Is¬ 
lam, Christianity, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, Buddhism or Hinduism. The 
real human values are based on 
the very fact that everyone is ba¬ 
sically a human being. Man 
should know that he is the son of 
immortality. 

Students You are bom in this 
country of Bharath You must be 
proud of being the children of 
Bharath. Bharath is a sacred land 
saturated with nobility and ide¬ 
alism In the past many foreign¬ 
ers wanted to come and settle 
down in this land, but all of 
them could not achieve their am¬ 
bition Youarelucky tobebornin 
Bharath. You should make good 
use of your life and live up to the 
great ideals of Indian culture 
You should know the greatness 
of history and culture of Bharath. 

The name of Bharath is not 
derived from the name of any per¬ 
son The word Bharath is deri¬ 


ved from Goddess Saraswathi. 
who has been described as 
Bharathi. Ignorant people at¬ 
tribute the name of Bharath to 
Bharatha, who was son of Dasa- 
ratha or Bharatha son of Sakun- 
thala and Dushyantha. This is 
wrong. Another name for Bharath 
is Hindu. There are five letters in 
the word Hindu. "H H stands for 
humanity/ "I" stands for individ¬ 
uality, "N" stands for nationality, 
"D" stands for Divinity and "U" 
stands for Unity These five char¬ 
acteristics are considered as five 
life breaths of Bharatiya culture. 

We should give importance 
to the unity and integrity of the 
country and work for achieving 
it Morality is the very basis of 
life in this country. Without mo¬ 
rality the nation would suffer 
dishonour and degradation. 

Students should not migrate 
to towns and cities after their 
studies. They should stay back in 
their villages and work for their 
development, welfare and securi¬ 
ty In the rural areas the income 
may be less, but it would be more 
than compensated by lower cost 
of living and goodness and 
peace. 

Develop unity. Where there 
is Unity, there is Purity, where 
there is Purity, there is Divinity. 
Today there is no Unity, Purity 
and Divinity. Now there is only 
enmity and community Students 
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should raise themselves above 
these narrow feelings. You should 
never give room fen* evil thoughts 
in your hearts. Thoughts are like 
seeds. They would determine 
your destiny. Therefore do not 
entertain bad thoughts and bad 
feelings. Run away from bad com¬ 
pany. Seek only good company. 
Do service day and night. That is 
what we have to practise today. 
Students: You should know that 
the time passes whether you live 
well or not. Man's life span melts 
away day by day. You should 
realise your duty and responsi¬ 
bility. You should save the soci¬ 
ety and think about its welfare. 
Service of the society broadens 
one's heart, fosters love and de¬ 
velops character in students. 

Arise and awake from the 
slumber of ignorance. Open your 
eyes, take to the path of sacred 
life and reach the goal of life. 
Utilise your life to remove the 


Our Convocation is always 
one day ahead of the Birthday of 
Revered Chancellor and this year 
being the Seventieth Birthday of 
Bhagavan Sri Sathya Sai Baba, 
hundreds of thousands of loving 
devotees from countries the 
world over have gathered at 
Prasanthi Nilayam to participate 
in the Birthday celebrations and 
this mini world is now present at 
the Hill View Stadium to witness 
a Convocation presided over by 
Revered Chancellor, which is a 
marvel and is of its own type in 
the annals of the history of 
University Convocations held 


grief of Mother Bharath and to 
wipe her tears. Foster values in 
your hearts and use your life to 
serve society. 

Values are for education, 
and education is for life. Life is 
for love, love is for man. Man is 
for service and Service is for soci¬ 
ety. Society is for nation fluid na¬ 
tion is for die world and die world 
is for Peace. Thus Values' are very 
important for establishing 'peace' 
in the world. You should have a 
strong determination and will to 
achieve the goal of life. You 
should take strong resolution to 
develop your own villages to up¬ 
hold the human values and the 
culture of Bharath. I wish that you 
should live a good, useful, ideal 
and fulfilling life. You should es¬ 
tablish peace and prosperity in 
the country. You should develop 
and foster spirituality and moral¬ 
ity. 


around die world, as nowhere a 
Convocation of this magnitude 
has been held, where people from 
the world around are present and 
it is here where Unity in Diversity 
can be seen in real practice. 

This day we have a l t e red into 
the fifteenth year in the life of this 
University. The Fourteen years 
have been momentous and full of 
achievements. We will continue 
to intensify more and more of our 
efforts under the benign guidance 
of our Revered Chancellor so that 
the students, teachers and all 
those associated with the Deemed 


University go on playing their 
role in such a maimer that the lov¬ 
ing product of the Institute i.e., 
the students — the boys and girls 
— on leaving die portals of their 
Alma Mata — plunge into the 
service of society thereby not only 
to fed the joy of service but also 
contribute Joy and happiness 
around. 

The Institute's central objec¬ 
tive is to impart a form of learn¬ 
ing that is described as Integral 
Education, which helps a student 
in the pursuit of knowledge, in¬ 
culcation of the traits of Duty and 
Devotion and the virtues of the 
simple living, together with a cul¬ 
tivation of a sense of unity with 
all fellow-beings i.e.. National In¬ 
tegration. The Institute has adopt¬ 
ed an Open Admission Policy and 
Education is free to all students 
from ICG. to P.G. level. 

The Institute has a Course on 
'Awareness' and Integral Items' 
as its distinctive features. The 
"Awareness Course" is for all the 
U.G. and P.G. students, which has 
in its programmes — the life, 
mision and teachings of Bhaga¬ 
van Baba, Unity in Diversity — 
binding all the faiths; lives and 
works of great Seers and Think¬ 
ers. The "Integral Items" consist of 
Yoga practice; games and sports; 
prayer and meditation; social ser¬ 
vice and self-reliance program¬ 
mes. There is continuous evalua¬ 
tion in these items. 

The Institute has undergrad¬ 
uate courses, postgraduate cours¬ 
es and also Ph.D. Programmes in 
ATts, Science, Commerce and 
Management faculties. In addi¬ 
tion to M.B.A. Programme, the In¬ 
stitute has also M.F.M. (Master of 
Financial Management); M. Tech 
(Computer Science) and M, Tech 
(Applied Optics). 

Research work in thrust areas 
is going on as usual with enthusi- 


Excerpts from the 
Introductory Address 
hy 

K. Hanumanthappa 
Vice-Chancellor 

Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning 
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asm. The research problems un¬ 
dertaken have been of local and 
national relevance. Research arti¬ 
cles written by faculty and re¬ 
search scholars find place in the 
professional journals of national 
and international repute. 

The Institute's Annual Cul¬ 
tural and Sports Meet was held in 
January 1995 presided over by 
the Revered Chancellor 

Before the start of the new ses¬ 
sion this year, fifteen days Sum¬ 
mer Course on Indian Culture 
and Spirituality” was held for all 
the students of the three Campus¬ 
es In addition to His Inaugural 
and Valedictory Addresses, Re¬ 
vered Chancellor gave His inspir¬ 
ing Addresses on each day of the 
Summer Course 

Distinguished academicians 
in various areas were invited to 
share their knowledge and expe¬ 
rience with students and faculty 
members. During the year. Orien¬ 
tation programmes, refresher 
courses, workshops and seminars 
were conducted for the benefit of 
the teachers concerned. 

On the occasion of the Inau¬ 
guration of the Sn Sathya Sai In¬ 
stitute of Higher Learning on No¬ 
vember 22, 1981, 14 years ago. 
Revered Chancellor, Bhagavan 
Sri Sathya Sai Baba referring to 
the role that his students have to 
play. He said: 

"Students are the very founda¬ 
tion of the nation. To make the 
foundation strongs the people, the 
government, the parents, the 
teachers and the students all have 
to co-ordinate their plans and 
efforts. These five elements, these 
five vital forces have to work 
together towards this end N 

"Students and teachers art the 
most valuable asset which can 
render the University an ideal 
one. Along with subjects related 


to worldly knowledge , this Uni¬ 
versity will impart instruction in 
ethical , moral and spiritual codes 
and sadhanas It has its goal the 
cultivation of the student's mind 
on these lines Virtues , purity of 
the mind , adherence to truth. 


“l tiis is me maugunu vj u*»> 
Institute. It has been planted 
today. The students are the roots. 
The tree will grow with branches 
on all sides, countless flowers 
will bloom." 


dedication to the Supreme, disci¬ 
pline and devotion to duty — 
these qualities will be fostered in 
this university " 


This is in nutshell the central 
philosophy of education at the Sri 
Sathya Sai Institute of Higher 
Learning. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Professional Development of Teachers 


A UGC workshop on Profes¬ 
sional development of teachers in 
autonomous colleges/ was recent¬ 
ly held at the Women's Christian 
College (WWC) in Madras. In¬ 
augurating the workshop Dr. 
S.V Chittibabu, Vice-Chairman, 
Tamil Nadu State Council for 
Higher Education, acknowledged 
the lack of co-ordination between 
universities and autonomous col¬ 
leges which did not enable dis¬ 
cussions and exchange of ideas 
He urged the teaching fraternity 
to work with conviction. 

Conceding that the affiliated 
system to be 'oppressive and re¬ 
pressive', the response to auto¬ 
nomy had been lukewarm from 
universities and colleges alike, he 
said The response from teachers 
was not very encouraging due to 
the unionisation of faculty as ex¬ 
tra commitments were not en¬ 
couraged, while some resisted 
the credit system of evaluation 
The universities insisted on fol¬ 
lowing a 'straight jacket' ap¬ 
proach as drafting new syllabi 
were fettered by university regu¬ 
lations. 

Calling for accountability 
and discipline in autonomous col¬ 
leges, Mr Chittibabu said disci¬ 
pline did not mean regimenta¬ 
tion. The autonomous college 
should exude a spirit of democra¬ 
cy giving room for dissent. 

Dr. C T Kunen, Emeritus 
Professor, Madras Institute of De¬ 
velopment Studies, called for 'in¬ 
volvement' in the teaching pro¬ 
cess for it to be meaningful. Urg¬ 
ing autonomous institutions to 


rise to the challenge in spite of 
petty regulations, he said for edu¬ 
cation to be significant it should 
becbmbined with understanding. 

Participating in the discus¬ 
sion, Mr. K. Gunasekaran of 
the Southern Region, University 
Grants Commission, stressed the 
need for orientation and training 
among teachers of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

It was ironical that teachers 
of higher education continued to 
be unaware of the technologies 
and procedures to be adopted in 
certain situations as they had no 
training. This was in contrast to 
si hool teachers who were profes¬ 
sionally trained in various meth¬ 
odologies, he added 

The expertise of a teacher was 
vital, especially in autonomous 
colleges as they had to adopt and 
reject various teaching practices 
after taking into account the size 
of the classroom and related as¬ 
pects Innovative internal assess¬ 
ment programmes, preparation of 
question banks, awarding grades 
and providing guidance would 
also come under its purview, he 
said 

Calling upon nearly 125 
teachers from over 50 colleges in 
the southern region to identify the 
skilis required for effective teach¬ 
ing, he said the objective was to 
provide training to 'all' teachers 
of autonomous colleges in a 
phased manner. 

Dr. Kanma m Christian, Prin¬ 
cipal, WWC, introducing the 


theme, said the meet was crucial 
as it set the blueprint for the ideal 
working of autonomous colleges. 

BITS * Ashok Leyland 
Sign MoU 

Ashok Leyland and the Birla 
Institute of Technology and Sci¬ 
ence (BITS), Pilani, are reported 
to have entered into a collabora¬ 
tive arrangement for the upgra- 
dation of Ashok Leyland's shop- 
floor personnel. 

In terms of a memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) signed re¬ 
cently, BITS would offer training 
to selected employees in Ashok 
Leyland's factories The prog¬ 
ramme, specifically drawn up for 
the automobile manufacturer, 
would enable engineers with 
three or four years of experience 
to cope with the increasing de¬ 
mands of engineering manage¬ 
ment 

Dr S. Venkateswaran, Direc¬ 
tor, BITS said offering 'education 
at the work centre' was m tune 
with the demands of the industry 
Citing improper recognition of 
mutual requirements by both in¬ 
dustry and academia as reasons 
for the laxity in furthering indus- 
try-university linkages. Dr 
Venkateswa ran said the proposed 
two-year course was structured 
to ensure human resource deve¬ 
lopment without loss of man 
hours. 

For instance, in terms of the 
structured course, the candidate's 
superior in the factory would also 
perform the tasks of co-ordinating 
the candidate's studies. Tf there 
is an assignment to be completed, 
it can be merged with the work in 
progress. This will ensure that 
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those undergoing the two-year 
study; leading to the award of an 
MS degree in engineering man¬ 
agement by the institute, are not 
disturbed from their jobs/ 

Similar programmes were 
being conducted for other cor¬ 
porates such as SP1C, MRF and 
HM, in addition to the Indian 
Railways, he said. 

Mr. J.N. Amrotia, Executive 
Director (Personnel), Ashok 
Leyland, said the initiative dif¬ 
fered from the practice of engi¬ 
neers studying management in 
that those selected for the course 
were practising engineers who 
would be trained in various as¬ 
pects of technological and engi¬ 
neering management. 

Moreover, most of the engi¬ 
neers who went for study at the 
Indian Institutes of Management 
or other institutes opted for finan¬ 
cial management or business ad¬ 
ministration, which was not con¬ 
ducive to addressing the issues of 
shop-floor management, he add¬ 
ed. 

Asked about the status of ac¬ 
ademic facilities for automobile 
engineers in the backdrop of the 
likely entry of many international 
players in the automobile indus¬ 
try into India, Mr Amrolia said 
there was likely to be a shortfall 
over the next three to four years, 
but this would be corrected in the 
long run. 

For improving upon the ex¬ 
isting 'adequate teaching infra¬ 
structure' in automobile engineer¬ 
ing, constant interaction by facul¬ 
ty members of the institutes with 
industry was among the impor¬ 
tant factors as in most cases, 
teachers were not abreast of the 
latest developments in automo¬ 
bile technology. 


In addition, better co-ordina¬ 
tion between academia and the 
industry by upgradation of edu¬ 
cational facilities would ensure 
more employable manpower. Ini¬ 
tially, about 20 engineers would 
be selected for the academic 
programme, he said. 

Seminar on Environ¬ 
mental Awareness 

The Department of Adult, 
Continuing Education and Exten¬ 
sion, University of Delhi, Institute 
of Correspondence Courses and 
Continuing Education, Madurai 
Kamraj University and Rainbow 
Education Society jointly organ¬ 
ised a one-day seminar on "Creat¬ 
ing Environment Awareness — 
A Non-Formal Approach" to dis¬ 
cuss various types of pollution 
perceived by the younger genera¬ 
tion and to minimise their impact. 
Thirty five students with differ¬ 
ent disciplines like science, lan¬ 
guages, commerce and humani¬ 
ties participated in the seminar. 

Explaining the objective of 
the seminar Dr. D. D. Aggarwal, 
from the Department of Adult, 
Continuing Education and Exten¬ 
sion, Delhi University, said that it 
was not sufficient that one should 
know about various elements of 
environment and imbalance 
brought in them by human activi¬ 
ties but there was a need for edu¬ 
cating the masses towards their 
ill effects and the role they should 
play in minimising this. So as a 
upcoming generation they should 
disseminate the desirable activi¬ 
ties in the people, particularly il¬ 
literate ones 

Ms Bhuvana Jayaraman pre¬ 
sented a comprehensive account 
of various types of pollution faced 
by the urban population. She 
talked of air pollution, water pol¬ 


lution, noise pollution—various 
sources and their impact on hu¬ 
man life. She felt that environ¬ 
ment education should form an 
intergral part of all educational 
programmes. 

Ms Preeti Kumari, a biology 
student, talked of radio-active 
pollution, giving details of how 
radio-active pollution was an in¬ 
visible, less talked of but deadly 
polluted the environment. She 
cautioned the nuclear scientists 
about its consequences. Ms 
Rashmi Kukerja presented a well 
documented paper on 'Acid 
Rains'. She also warned that like 
radio-active pollution, acid rains 
were not discussed much but they 
had equally devastating impact 
on human life. She deplored the 
uncontrolled use of chemicals and 
addition of chemical pollutants in 
water bodies. 

Mr. Ajay Kumar, a teacher in 
a public school, gave details of 
noise pollution in all walks of life. 
He stressed the need of incorpo¬ 
rating strict legal measures 
against those who made the life 
on road insecure He stated that 
continuous exposure to noise led 
to permanent deafness. 

Mrs S. Madhura, an English 
teacher, talked of visual pollution 
in respect of bright light emitted 
by vehicles. She lamented that 
despite legal provisions to black¬ 
en the upper half of head lights of 
all vehicles, no body practised it 
and it made driving in night diffi¬ 
cult. 

Mr. Parveen Chopra talked of 
mind pollution. He stated that 
continuous exposure of children 
to mass media particularly by TV, 
was vitiating the minds of young¬ 
er generation Sex and violence 
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were deviating children's mind 
from simple and pious life to a life 
of luxury. Differing with him Mrs 
Rachna Pandit, he expressed the 
opinion that Television or print 
media were not only the source of 
misinformation but it also encour¬ 
aged the people to enter in crimes 
related to sex and violence. 

Many of the participants 
opined that such types of discus¬ 
sions should be organised in com¬ 
munities to make the masses 
aware of the health problems cre¬ 
ated as a result of ecological im¬ 
balance. 

JNU-IGNOU 
Computer Lab 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity (JNU) and Indira Gandhi 
National Open University (1GN- 
OU) propose to set up a modem 
Computer Lab, as a joint venture, 
for the use of students of both the 
institutions. 

According to a Memorandum 
of Understanding (MoU) signed 
between the two institutions, JNU 
will provide space, infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities as well as teaching 
and technical staff, while 1GNOU 
will provide computers worth 
Rs. 30 lakh. The maintenance of 
these computers will be IGNOU's 
responsibility, but each univer¬ 
sity will separately contribute 
consumables for its students. 

This Computer Lab will serve 
as a model for similar facilities to 
be set up by IGNOU in other parts 
of die country. The Lab will be 
connected to IGNOU's Regional 
Centres through its wide area net¬ 
work. It will support these Cen¬ 
tres through facilities like e. mail, 
file transfer audio and teleconfer¬ 
encing and bulletin boards. 

The arrangement will be va¬ 


lid for a period of three years. The 
equipment and facilities to be in¬ 
stalled shall be updated with the 
passage of time with focus on 
most useful and latest machines 
or packages available in the fast 
changing technology. 

Saraswati Samman 1995 

Saraswati Samman, an award 
instituted by the K.K. Birla Foun¬ 
dation, is given every year to an 
outstanding literary work written 
in any of the Indian languages 
mentioned in Schedule Eight to 
the Constitution of India by an 
Indian citizen during the last 10 
years preceding the specified 
Samman year. The work may be 
in any genre of literary writing 
such as poetry, fiction, novel and 
short story, humour and satire, 
drama, essays, biography, auto¬ 
biography, literary criticism, his¬ 
tory of literature, etc. It carries an 
award money of Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Samman for 1995 will be 
presented to ' Nwcdyam' a poetic 
work (Malayalam) of Smt. N. 
Bala man i Anuna published in 
1987. 

Wived yam', an anthology of 
132 poems, is a major collection of 
poetry, which highlight the 
achievement of more than sixty 
years of the author's poetic career. 
These poems reflect the three 
main areas of her life long con¬ 
cern, namely, the role of woman, 
the state of society and the up¬ 
ward urge of the human spirit. 
Her poems on woman deal with 
all aspects of the subject: woman 
as bride, wife, mother, grand¬ 
mother i.e., woman at home, 
woman in society—the domestic 
servant, the employed woman, 
the woman as lover, the woman 
as Kali. Her poems on social 
themes cover nationalist struggle. 


human fraternity, aspects of Ind¬ 
ian culture and reinterpretation 
of puranic myths in terms of con¬ 
temporary awareness. Her poems 
also deal with man's relation to 
God, to nature, to himself as 
well. The short and sweet tide 
poem. Wived yam' in a way 
brings together all these vital con¬ 
cerns to a single focus. 

Refresher Course in 
English 

Professor Sarup Singh, for¬ 
merly Governor of Gujarat and 
Vice-Chancellor of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity, called upon the teachers to 
give their best to the students 
and the society at large. He was 
delivering the inaugural address 
at the UGC Refresher Course in 
English, organised by the Depart¬ 
ment of English, Kurukshetra 
University recently. Dr. Singh re¬ 
minded the teachers of some of 
their basic obligations to their 
profession, society and country. 
In view of the general decline and 
fall of values in the country, the 
role of teachers acquired a special 
significance. The future of En¬ 
glish studies in. India, felt Dr. 
Singh, depended, to a very large 
extent, on the teachers' ability to 
sustain and stimulate the stu¬ 
dents' interest in literature. 

Professor G.K. Das, Vice- 
Chancellor, Utkal University, in 
his Keynote address, spoke of file 
post-colonial bias that often 
coloured our reading of literary 
texts. "As students and teachers 

4 

of literature", said Professor Das, 
"we must free our minds of all 
prejudices in order to snake die 
experience of reading rich and 
personal". Discounting the over¬ 
emphasis of formalism as the text. 
Professor Das said that every text 
had a context and so must be read 
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comprehensively in the light of 
our cultural heritage. He went on 
to give a reading of Rudyard 
Kipling, E.M. Forster and L.H. 
Myers that brought out the vast 
variety and richness at Indian life. 
The Indian experience was so vast 
that no single book could compre¬ 
hend die totality of it. It would be 
unfair, felt Professor Das, to ap¬ 
ply a sweeping imperialistic stan¬ 
dard to our reading of the writers 
who had written about India. 

Professor Bhim S. Dahiya, 
Vice-Chancellor of Kurukshetra 
University, who presided, paid a 
glowing tribute to Dr. Sarup 
Singh's legendry role as a.teacher 
and advised the teachers to fol¬ 
low his example to become better 
teachers and human being6. 

Seminar on Hindi 
Novels 

A two-day National Seminar 
on "Daswein Dasha k Ke Hindi 
Upanyasa : Vartman aur Bhavi- 
shya" (Hindi Novels of Nineteen 
Nineties: present and future) was 
held as a joint-venture of Vinoba 
Bhave University, Hazaribag and 
the Directorate of Hindi, Govt of 
India at the Raja $h iva Prasad Col¬ 
lege, Jharia, Dhanbad, a constitu¬ 
ent college of Vinoba Bhave Uni¬ 
versity. 

Prof. M.L. Das, Co-ordinator, 
College Development Council, 
Vinoba Bbave University, who in¬ 
augurated the seminar, observed 
that even though timelessness 
and universality were the touch¬ 
stones on which all great works of 
art were judged, it had been cus¬ 
tomary to study art and literature 
with their roots in present time so 
that they could act as 'mirror of 
life' and as 'chronicles of time'. 
He appreciated the present day 
Hindi novelists' concern for the 
common man, particularly for 


women and their emancipation. 
He said that novels like Surendra 
Verma's Mujhe Chand Chahiye 
could prove to be pace-setters. 
Prof. Das said that the Hindi nov¬ 
els had acquired a wonderous va¬ 
riety and spectrum of themes but 
their future might demand some 
changes in the shape, size and 
technique of writing as the elec¬ 
tronic media, with radio, cinema 
and television, seemed to threat¬ 
en the existence of novels. Volu¬ 
minous novels like A Suitable Boy 
and The Moor's Last Sigh were still 
being sold and bought like hot 
cakes said Prof. Das and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that neither po¬ 
etry nor novel would die. He told 
the novelists that maybe that the 
busy man of the 21st century 
pressed on the novelists to limit 
their novels within two hundred 
pages or so, but howsoever short 
of time he might be, he would al¬ 
ways delve deep into the founts 
of pleasure in novels. The novel 
shall not die. 

A large number of papers 
concentrated their focus on the 
treatment of new women. Novels 
like Maayee, Aye lathee and Mujhe 
Chand Chahvye were repeatedly re¬ 
ferred to and extensively quoted. 

Seminar on College 
Administration 

A one-day 1CSSR sponsored 
Regional Seminar on "Existing ad¬ 
ministration of colleges in North- 
West Region and Agenda for the 
future” was held at the Govt Col¬ 
lege, Gohana (Sonepat). Dr. (Mrs) 
Sarla Malik, Professor of Public 
Administration, Maharshi Daya- 
nand University (MDU), Rohtak 
inaugurated the seminar. 

Dr. Harbans Pathak, Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, Punjabi University, 
Patiala, in his keynote address. 


highlighted the college adminis¬ 
tration during pre- and post Inde¬ 
pendence period. He said that "the 
demand all over the world today 
is not only for more teachers but 
for better teachers at all levels. So 
to secure such a stuff is also an 
agenda of paramount concern for 
all of us.” Dr. Pathak also stressed 
for good trade-unionism, account¬ 
ability and evaluation of teachers. 
He said that "the student, in fact, is 
the raison d 'etre for any college or 
university and thus constitute the 
most important community of any 
institution. Therefore, all the ac¬ 
tivities of the colleges should be 
planned or developed keeping the 
welfare of the students in mind 
first and last.” 

Mr. Om Parkash Wadhwa, 
Lecturer in Public Administration, 
Govt. College, Gohana was the 
seminar Director 

Vyas Samman for 
Kunwar Narayan 

The Vyas Samman, carrying 
an award money of Rs. 1.50 lakhs, 
instituted by the K.K. Birla Foun¬ 
dation is given to an outstanding 
Hindi literary work of an Indian 
citizen published during the last 
10 years. The award work may 
belong to any genre of literary 
writing such as poetry, novel, 
short stories, play, history of lan¬ 
guage and/or literature, criti¬ 
cism, essays, biography etc. 

For the 1995 Vyas Samman 
Koee Doosra Naheen, published in 
1993, a collection of poems of Shri 
Kunwar Narayan, the well- 
known Hindi poet and writer, has 
been selected. 

Koee Doosra Naheen contains 
quintessence of Kunwar Nara- 
yan's poetry. Several poems di¬ 
rectly relate to a growing anxiety 
for the protection of man's free¬ 
dom and integrity in sodo-politi- 
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cal set-up which tend to make him 
feel alienated and lost. Equally 
important is a concern for com¬ 
mon man's plight to survive with 
dignity and honour in a world 
sadly divided against itsdf by the 
powerful emergence of a consum¬ 
er culture and contending politi¬ 
cal forces. There is an attempt to 
understand life not in fragments 
but in totality and reflect it not in 
simplistic terms but in its com¬ 
plexity. To use language poetical¬ 
ly is to use it most sensitively, and 
to assert faith in man's abiding 
powers to create beauty, and abil¬ 
ity to live in harmony with him¬ 
self, with nature and with others. 
The tragic and the farcical are 
sometimes viewed with a mixed 
sense of compassion and irony, in 
some of the poems, with the sub¬ 
tle use of historical imagery and 
mythical references, the problem¬ 
atic present has been magnified 
on a wider field of Time. in some, 
the natural landscapes are im¬ 
bued with the quality of a life as if 
in deep meditation, or in love. 

The first four Vyas Sammans 
for the years 1991,1992,1993 and 
1994 were awarded to Dr .Ram 
Vilas Sharma {Bharat Ke Prachtn 
Bhasha Panwar Aur Hindi), Prof. 
Shiv Prasad Singh {Seek Chmd), 
Shri Girija Kumar Mathur (Main 
Waqt Ke Hoon Samane ) and Dr. 
Dharmvir Bharti (Sapna Abht Bhi). 

Dalit Writings, Move¬ 
ments and Social Change 

The Departments of Sociolo¬ 
gy & English, University Arts & 
Science College of the Kakatiya 
University, Warangal, proposes 
to organise a National Seminar on 
Dalit Writings, Movements and 
Dynamics of Social Change on 
Feb 23-24,1996. 

The topics proposed to be 
discussed at the seminar include 
(1) Dalit Writings and Writer Ac¬ 
tivists; (if) Caste System and the 


Indian Polity; (iii) Fhule, Amb- 
edkar and Gandhian Thought; 
(vi) Buddhist and Marxist Ap¬ 
proaches; (v) Dalit Movements 
and the Problematic of Power; (vi) 
Challenging Status Quo and Par¬ 
adigms of Social Change; (viO Im¬ 
pact of hi-tech on Dalits and their 
Occupations; (viii) Black, Women 
and Dalit Writings vis-a-vis Dalit 


Dr. S. Arya, Vice-Chancellor, 
Chaudhary Charan Singh Har¬ 
yana Agricultural University 
(CCSHAU) cautioned against the 
erosion of germ plasm of impor¬ 
tant native plants that had beer 
taking place in the wake of pauci¬ 
ty of funds. He was inaugurating 
a three-day seminar on Natural 
Resource Management in Hisar 
recently He said with the signing 
of WTO it became imperative on 
the part of scientists to do their 
best to preserve and multiply 
those plant species that were on 
the verge of extinction. 

Speaking on the foodgrain 
situation in the country he said 
that owing to increasing popula¬ 
tion pressure on the natural re¬ 
sources it had become more chal¬ 
lenging for the agricultural scien¬ 
tists to achieve sustainability in 
agricultural production. He said 
excessive use of chemical fertiliz¬ 
ers, insecticies and pesticies to get 
higher yields, had further worsen 
the situation by deteriorating soil 
health and environment. 

Dr. Arya called upon the ag¬ 
ricultural scientists to develop 
and transfer to the fanners the 
technologies that were ecofnen- 
dly and useful in maintaining 
sustainability in agriculture. 

Mr. Tillman Waldroof, Direc¬ 
tor, Max Muller Bhawan, New 


Movements; and (ix) Minorities 
and riie Women's Question. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Dr. D.M. Ravi 
Prasad, Director National Semi¬ 
nar cm DWM&DS Change, Uni¬ 
versity Arts Sc Science Coll¬ 
ege, Kakatiya University Wara- 


Delhi, in his presidential address, 
made a call to the agricultural sci¬ 
entists, policy makers, economists 
as well as sociologists to make 
joint efforts for increasing agri¬ 
culture and animal production. 
He also felt concerned over the 
excessive use of different inputs 
in agriculture. 

On this occasion. Prof. P. 
Tauro, to whom this seminar was 
dedicated, was honoured for his 
services to science and society. 
The Vice-Chancellor presented 
him a citation and a memento A 
book and a commemorative vol¬ 
ume were also released by the 
Vice-Chancellor 

Over 300 experts from differ¬ 
ent fields of science and NGOs, 
both from India and abroad, par¬ 
ticipated m the seminar. The fo¬ 
cus was on plant-microbe interac¬ 
tion m sustainable agriculture. 

Pannar University 
Completes a Decade 

Dr Y S Parmar University of 
Horticulture and Forestry, Na- 
uni-Solan, completed its first de¬ 
cade on 1st December 1995. On 
this occasions special lecture was 
delivered by T N Kaul, former 
Ambassador & Member of the 
Board of Management of the Uni¬ 
versity. Mr. Kaul said that the 
university was playing a key role 
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in strengthening the economy of 
the state and improving the ecol¬ 
ogy of the entire hilly region of 
the country by its pioneering 
work in the field of horticulture 
and forestry. He said that 10 year 
was not sufficient for the assess¬ 
ment of any institution but the ef¬ 
forts made by the University 
showed that entire nation was 
looking towards this University 
for the scientific work done in the 
field of horticulture/ forestry and 
allied disciplines Still there was 
an urgent need to generate low 
cost technical knowhow for the 
farming community of the state 
as the land holdings were small 
and the farmers were not in a po¬ 
sition to adopt costly technology 
like advance countries, he added. 
He advised the scientific commu¬ 
nity to conduct research on high 
value cash crops and lay adop¬ 
tive trials on farmers fields for the 
successful transfer of technology 
to the grassroot level. Mr Kaul, 
who himself is a horticulturist/ 


said that there was an urgent 
need to focus more on the applied 
research instead of basic research. 
He congratulated the University 
for generating the funds to the 
tune of Rs 6 crores within a year 
and assured to provide all possi¬ 
ble help for bringing money from 
the national and international do¬ 
nors. 

Prof L R Verma, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor/ highlighted the various ac¬ 
tivities of the university and said 
that th^mountain specific exten¬ 
sion strategy was on the top pri¬ 
ority of the University to boost the 
economy of the rural poor of the 
state He informed that the work 
of Communication Centre, 1500 
seats Gymnasium was continuing 
on warfooting. The Vice Chancel¬ 
lor thanked 1C1MOD for provid¬ 
ing money to start Women Devel¬ 
opment Centre at the Campus, 
Seabuckthom Research Station at 
Tabo in Lahaul & Spiti and Geo¬ 
graphic Information Centre 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 16th January to 31st 
January, 1996 the following sche¬ 
dule of telecast on higher educa¬ 
tion through INSAT-ID under the 
auspices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a m to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

Iat Transmission 
6.00 a.m. to 7.00 ajn 

16.1.96 

"Oscillation - Important Pa¬ 
rameters" 


"The Living Heritage of Tem¬ 
ple Architecture - Part I" 
"Virus and Ceils" 

18.1.96 

"The Discoverer of Polarogra- 
phy" 

"Semiofic Approach to Musi¬ 
cal Aesthetics - Part II" 

"Volcano" 

20.1.96 

"Starfinder - Part VIII: Orbi¬ 
tal Motion" 

"Democracy : The Ideology 
and Practice" 

"Garbage" 

21.1.96 

"Glimpses of Ladakh - Part II" 


"Current Affairs : Economics 
and Commerce" 

"The Week Ahead" 

23.1.96 

"Question Time" 

"The Living Heritage of Tem¬ 
ple Architecture - Part 2" 

25.1.96 
"Algorithems" 

"Dinosaurs in Gujarat" 

"Freshers in the World of Ma¬ 
chinery" 

27.1.96 

"Starfinder Part IX : Gravity 
and Weight" 

"SAARC Today" 

"Waste Management" 

28.1.96 

"Career Counselling - Mas¬ 
ters in Business Manage¬ 
ment" 

"Guitar - The Playing Tech¬ 
nique - Part I" 

"The Week Ahead" 

30.1.96 

"Application of Information 
Technology Tool through Sat¬ 
ellite - Part 1" 

"The Living Heritage of Tem¬ 
ple Architecture - Part 3" 

"Sea Weeds" 

Qnd Transmission 
1.00 p.m. to 2.00 pjn 

16.1.96 

’’Iron Ore : Occurrence and 
Mining" 

"Teaching Technique : Role 
Play" 

"Health in Your Hands - Part 
II: Yoga" 

17.1.96 

"Missile Technology - 111 : 
Classification, Technology 
and Fallout" 

"Indian Historiography - 
Part I" 

"Revealing the Lac Operon" 
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18.1.96 

"Microwave Antenna - Part I" 
"Hydrological Cycle" 

"The New Narrative of Latin 
America * Part II" 

19.1.96 

"The Cut of Compassion” 

"A Breath of Fresh Air" 

20.1.96 

"Venturing out with Photog¬ 
raphy" 

"Facing the Future - Part 2" 
"Sports Medicine" 

21.1.96 

No Telecast 

22.1.96 

"The Week Ahead" 

"Income Tax - An Introduc¬ 
tion" 

"Saga of Silk - Part 1. Legends 
and Development" 

23.1.96 

"Flouride Hazards of Potable 
Water" 

"Communicators of Army • 
Excellence through Training" 
"Health in Your Hands - Part 
112: Diseases and Cure" 

24.1.96 

"Risk of Failure" 

"Indian Historiography - 
Part II" 

"Crocodiles - Part I” 

25.1.96 

"Microwave Antenna - Part 
IT 

"Fate of 1988 National Forest 
Policy" 

"The Appreciation of a Poem" 

26.1.96 

"Slicing n-cabes" 

"The Leather Story - Part 1 : 
On die Edge of Time" 
"Warning for Wanning" 

27.1.96 

"Your Form is My Creation" 
"The Brass Family" 

28.1.96 

No Telecast 

29.1.96 

"The Week Ahead" 


"Income Tax • Tax, Budget 
and Black Money" 

"Saga of Silk - Part 2 : Silk 
Warm Rearing and Mulber¬ 
ry" 

30.1.96 

"Chromotherapy" 

"World University Service: 
Education for All" 

"Anaemia" 

31.1.96 

"Application of Close-Range 
Photogrammetry" 

"Burial Mound at Sekta" 
"Crocodiles - Part IT^- 
Hindi Telecast 
JBcf: 6.00 £ 7.00 M 

17.1.96 


Indian nationals seeking ad¬ 
mission into French Universities 
for the academic year 1996-97 at 
the undergraduate level (first cy¬ 
cle), in Arts, Sciences, Medicine 
and Law, must undergo pre-in¬ 
scription formalities (provisional 
enrollment). 

For admission into the first 
cycle of a French university, it is 
preferable for the candidate to 
have a Bachelor's Degree. How¬ 
ever a candidate with a "10 + 2" 
may appear for the entrance ex¬ 
amination. The university to 
which he/ she applies will decide 
upon the equivalence to be grant¬ 
ed Any other examination which 
makes a candidate eligible for 
university studies in his/her own 
country is also accepted for the 
purpose of enrollment. 

This procedure does not ap¬ 
ply for Engineering studies. 
Those interested in enrolling 
themselves for Engineering are 


19.1.96 

22.1.96 

"sragfi* . arrft draft- 

24.1.96 
"W 

26.1.96 

-arajwi trap 

29.1.96 
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31.1.96 


required to write directly to the 
French institution of their choice. 

No scholarships are offered 
at the undergraduate level of 
studies Candidates have to meet 
their own expenses (tuition fee, 
living expenses, travel, etc.) in for¬ 
eign currency (roughly 40,000 
French Francs per year). 

This procedure is not appli¬ 
cable to candidates with a French 
"Baccalaureat". 

Candidates seeking admis¬ 
sion into the first cycle will have 
to submit the completed forms by 
30th January and undergo a 
French language test on Thursday 
15th February 1996. 

Pre-inscription forms and 
other details may be obtained 
upto 15th January 1996 from: 
C.E.D.U.S.T., French Center for 
Documentation on Universities, 
Science and Technology, Embas¬ 
sy of France, 2, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi-110 011. 


"vie! ftgtT dcMWW "trETO - TOU &3T <fft 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Revitalising University System 

P.N. Srivastava* 


M.V. Mathur, Ramesh K. Arora and Meena Sogani, Eds. Indian 
University System: Revitalization and Reform. New Delhi, Wiley 
Eastern Ltd., 1995. Pp. vii + 472. Rs 475. 


It is rather unfortunate but 
true that universities in India, in 
general, have not been able to 
maintain their excellence for long 
while in the west and Japan good 
universities have retained their 
positions not only for decades but 
for centuries. What are the rea¬ 
sons for this? 

Starting with Radhaknshnan 
Report (1948), Kothari Commis¬ 
sion Report (1965), and Challenge 
of Education — A Poltcy Perspective 
(1985) followed by the National 
Policy of Education (1986), nu¬ 
merous treatises have been writ-, 
ten on the problems and manage¬ 
ment of the university system but 
one does not see much effect 
since no one bothers about them 
All the same it is necessary to 
hammer the issues, again and 
again, with the hope that some 
day good sense may prevail 
which may benefit the system and 
hence the country. In this connec¬ 
tion, two books have been pub¬ 
lished recently (1) The Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors Remember edited by M. V. 
Mathur and Ramesh K Arora 
(Associated Publishing House, 
1992) and (2) Indian University Sys- 


*Fomur Vice-Chancellor, JNU, 
Nuclear Science Centre, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University Campus, 
New Delhi-770 067. 


tern Revitalization and Reform edit¬ 
ed by M.V. Mathur, Ramesh K 
Arora and Meena Sogani (Wiley 
Eastern Limited, 1994), the latter 
being reviewed presently. 

Reasons for the present state 
of universities are many There 
has been a general tendency to 
put all the blame on the govern¬ 
ment and the politicians which is 
not the whole truth A good 
share of the blame will also have 
to be shared by the university 
people as well starting from the 
Vice-Chancellor down to the 
Deans, Heads of the Departments 
and the Faculty The book under 
review has shed light on many of 
the issues 

The development of higher 
education in the independent In¬ 
dia can be roughly divided into 
three phases: (1) between 1947 to 
early sixties when the rate of 
growth was 4 to 5 per cent which 
could be taken care of by the eco¬ 
nomic growth of the country; (2) 
from early sixties to mid-seven¬ 
ties, when the growth jumped to 
14 to 15 per cent and the econom¬ 
ic growth could not cope up with 
this high rate of growth, and (3) 
from mid-seventies to the present 
time when the growth has revert¬ 
ed to about 5 per cent again. An¬ 
other point that may be made at 
this stage is that even today the 


number of persons going in for 
higher education in India is not 
more than 6 per cent which is very 
low as compared to even many 
developing countries of Asia and 
Latin America. In the latter stu¬ 
dents going in for higher educa¬ 
tion range between 20 to 40 per 
cent 

Appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor 

Vice-Chancellor's position in 
Indian universities, unlike that of 
the President in American uni¬ 
versities, is very different and im¬ 
portant. He is the academic and 
executive head of the university 
and hence a lot depends on him. 
It is no use citing innumerable in¬ 
stances where the universities 
have been made or unmade by 
them. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah (p. 
44) has remarked that "The Vice- 
Chancellor's selection in India 
has today become a political act. 
The Government of India in the 
case of central universities and 
the governments of the states in 
that of state universities select 
the vice-chancellors and more of¬ 
ten than not the selection is based 
on party and political consider¬ 
ations. The starting point, in the 
relationship between universities 
and the state should be depoliti¬ 
cization of the selection of the 
Vice-Chancellor". 

This issue has been raised in¬ 
numerable times but it is not 
changed It may be worthwhile to 
mention my own personal experi¬ 
ence in this matter. As a nominee 
of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, I was on the panel for sug¬ 
gesting suitable names for two 
universities in Rajasthan in 1991. 
I was appointed the Chairman of 
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the committee by the Chancellor. 
In the very beginning, before the 
meeting had taken place, I had 
apprised the Chancellor that 1 
was shocked to see the names of 
the persons who were on the com¬ 
mittee with me and wondered 
how were they appointed to serve 
this committee. The experience, 
no doubt, was frustrating, in my 
report to the Chairman, Universi¬ 
ty Grants Commission, 1 wrote "1 
will like to emphasize again what 
I wrote in the beginning that the 
members nominated to serve in 
these committees did not have 
the academic/administrative 
standing or stature to perform 
such a responsible task".... "I will 
like to aid die report by saying 
that in case the committees have 
to be constituted in such a man¬ 
ner and the vice-chancellors ap¬ 
pointed through back-door meth¬ 
ods like this, why should the fa¬ 
cade of committees not be abol¬ 
ished and the government take 
the responsibility of appointing 
the vice-chancellors " 

The Chairman of the UGC, 
Dr. Manmohan Singh (the present 
Union Finance Minister) was 
prompt in acknowledging my let¬ 
ter arid said "1 share your distress 
and unhappiness in this matter. I 
propose to discuss this issue with 
the members of the University 
Grants Commission so as to 
evolve a well thought out strate¬ 
gy for raising this matter with the 
appropriate political authorities", 
(letter D.O. No. F 6-5/6/91 dat¬ 
ed 12/13 June 1991.) This was 
only a few weeks before he took 
over as Finance Minister at the 
Centre. 

It may be stated that at the 
same time, within the same 
framework, many vice-chancel¬ 
lors have given an excellent ac¬ 
count of themselves in many dif¬ 


ficult central universities in diffi¬ 
cult times in eighties and early 
nineties such as Syed Hamid and 
Hashim Ali at Aligarh Muslim 
University, Aligarh; P. N. 
Srivastava at Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi and R. P. 
Rastogi at Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi. lam sure there will 
be some such instances in state 
universities as well. It is extreme¬ 
ly important that a vice-chancel¬ 
lor who has to manage a universi¬ 
ty has to establish his/her credi¬ 
bility, objectivity and fairness 
without succumbing to influence 
or political pressure. 

National Ethos and the 
Uidvenity 

I hear quite often even from 
persons occupying important po¬ 
sitions of influence and authority 
that since the general ethos of the 
society and the country has de¬ 
graded, how can universities 
keep themselves aloof from 
them. This is nothing but a de¬ 
featist attitude. Do the education¬ 
ists and intellectuals not have a 
responsibility to give a lead to the 
society to correct itself and give a 
different direction 7 P. Jagan- 
mohan Reddy has rightly, though 
unpalatable, pointed out that 
"The academic-politico-intellec- 
tual of today is a deceitful imita¬ 
tion of the intellectual of yester¬ 
years, whose concern about social 
problems and the genuineness of 
his concern were beyond ques¬ 
tion”. He further points out that 
"The universities, instead of pro¬ 
viding an example and leader¬ 
ship to society, have instead col¬ 
lapsed, capitulated and surren¬ 
dered to the corrupt, criminal, 
mercenary society at large. Such 
an atmosphere has engulfed the 
entire university system, all seg¬ 
ments, — the administrator, the 
teacher and the students. Oppor¬ 


tunism and ad hodsm are the hall¬ 
marks of university administra¬ 
tion today". He ends his article 
with the statement that "Having 
considered the matter in the light 
of my own experience, and the 
conditions that are prevalent in 
the country my answer is though I 
may be wrong, unless intellectu¬ 
als can bring about a revolution¬ 
ary change and outlook in our so¬ 
ciety, 1 doubt it. Let us hope that 
such intellectuals will emerge in 
our country to change its entire 
outlook so as to subserve not only 
its interests but the interest of hu¬ 
manity as whole." 

Professional Ethics and 
Accountability of Teachers 

In our country we are adept 
in putting our drawback and 
weaknesses under the carpet and 
some who dare to talk about this 
are labelled as persons with a 
negative outlook or pessimists. In 
many countries, people do talk 
about this and discuss the issue 
in depth, not in India. In the con¬ 
text of USA, Charles M Cham¬ 
bers has remarked in a discussion 
that "While all professions that 
contain a large element of public 
confidence and trust face eroding 
values, nowhere has ethical slope 
become more slippery than in 
our own college and university 
campuses." One who has some 
knowledge of universities and 
colleges, 1 can say with full and 
absolute confidence that our situ¬ 
ation in India is much worse. But 
has the Association of Indian Uni¬ 
versities or the Conference of 
Vice-Chancellors ever shown 
their concern and discussed about 
this? 

S.K. Agrawala has written 
that The unique position which 
higher education occupies is well 
recognized. The special obliga¬ 
tions which it imposes on the 
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teaching community are also not 
in question There are two modal' 
{ties for the implementation of 
these obligations: (a) observance 
of a personal code of conduct, 
and <b) performance appraisal. 
As an ideal, the observations of 
the obligations, through these mo¬ 
dalities, is the responsibility of 
the academic profession itself. In 
India, it, by and large, has failed 
to discharge its responsibility". 
Code of conduct should be there 
not only for teachers but for every 
one including the officers of the 
university, namely, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Pro Vice-Chancellor, 
Deans and Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments, etc. In this connection, 
Agrawala has mentioned further 
that a task force, set up by the 
UGC, prepared a Code of Profes¬ 
sional Ethics in 1988 in consulta¬ 
tion with A1FUCTO, and it was 
adopted by the Commission the 
same year. This code, by and 
large, is a verbatim reproduction 
of the same code earlier adopted 
by A1FUCTO. There is nothing in 


AIFUCTO as well as the account¬ 
ability of the teaching profession. 

Dealing with the Societal Ob¬ 
ligations of University, Hari 
Narain has rightly remarked: 
"Our young people are full of vi¬ 
tality, enthusiasm and aspira¬ 
tions. They are our most precious 
asset They have every right to go 
through an educational system 
which motivates them, trains 
them and prepares them to meet 
future challenges. The govern¬ 
ment and society have an obliga¬ 
tion to provide such a system. The 
present conditions are extremely 
frustrating". 

M V. Mathur in his conclud¬ 
ing article "Reforming Indian 
Universities: My Vision" has re¬ 
peated again his philosophy that 
"A very important innovation in 
my vision consists of promoting 
either full-fledged 100 per cent 
centrally or state government fi¬ 
nanced universities with profes¬ 
sional governance or fully pri¬ 
vately financed non-governmen¬ 


tal universities or deemed to be 
universities to replace the on go¬ 
ing "mixed up' model of partially, 
centrally or state government-fi¬ 
nanced so-called autonomous 
universities". Although most of 
the universities are being funded 
either by the central or state agen¬ 
cies but what is true of all the uni¬ 
versities is that they have not 
been allowed to be governed pro¬ 
fessionally. 

Indian University System: Revi¬ 
talization and Reform has 35 chap¬ 
ters contributed by very eminent 
educationists who have devoted 
perhaps their entire career in the 
field of education; has a wealth of 
information which has to be heed¬ 
ed if at all we have some concern 
for higher education. One may 
differ from their views in some 
areas is a different matter. The 
book has chapters dealing with 
almost all the aspects of universi¬ 
ty education and the editors de¬ 
serve to be congratulated for 
bringing out this book. 


the code to suggest that it is en¬ 
forceable, either tegalty or moral¬ 
ly It has been addressed to the 
vice-chancellors and not to the 
teachers 1 Obviously nothing has 
happened and no university is 
known to have acted upon it. Even 
the AIFUCTO, as a professional 
organization of teachers, has also 
not appealed to its members to 
observe the code even as a moral 
obligation. Depending upon the 
university, it is known that 20 to 
50% of the faculty and students 
are still conscientious workers. 
Should proper climate not be cre¬ 
ated so that they become effective 
and should not be compelled by 
any circumstances to keep their 
mouths shut? R.C Mehrotra has 
also expressed his very valid con¬ 
cerns about his UGC pay com¬ 
mittee's dialogue with the 
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COMMUNICA TION 


Changing from Narrow Gauge to 
Broad Gauge System of Education 


Anand F. Srivastava has 
talked of two systems of higher 
education (i) Marrow gauge sys¬ 
tem prevalent in most universi¬ 
ties of Indian subcontinent, and 

(ii) broad gauge system prevalent 
in a few universities of this re¬ 
gion and most universities of the 
rest of the world 1 . I have called 
these the present Indian system 
and the Western system of educa¬ 
tion. 2 ' 3 Of course calling the sec¬ 
ond system as broad gauge sys¬ 
tem is likely to make it more ac¬ 
ceptable than calling it as the 
Western educational system. 

Indian railway system is 
changing over to broad gauge sys¬ 
tem in a planned and phased 
manner and this is what Sri¬ 
vastava would like to happen in 
the case of the Indian educational 
system. However the differences 
may be noted: 

(i) In the case of the railways, 
the decision had to be taken by 
one Railway Board, while in the 
case of education, the decision 
has to be taken by over 200 uni¬ 
versities and 8000 colleges. 

(ii) In the case of railways, the 
major system was broad gauge 
and the proposal was to merge 
the minor narrow gauge system 
with the major system. In the case 
of higher education, the major 
system is of narrow gauge and 
there are already pressures from 
the narrow gauge section to con¬ 
vert the small broad gauge sector 
into the narrow gauge sector. 

(iii) Many of the materials of 
the narrow gauge system became 
useless and had to be repro¬ 
cessed, but in higher education 
instead of material, we have hu¬ 


man beings. The reprocessing of 
their attitudes is much more diffi¬ 
cult than reprocessing of materi¬ 
als. 

(iv) Once the Railway Board 
took the decision of converting to 
the broad gauge system, the fur¬ 
ther details of implementing the 
decision could be easily worked 
out. Here, in the educational sys¬ 
tem, the decision for such a con¬ 
version has not yet been taken 
and in fact there are powerful 
vested interests against such a de¬ 
cision. The broad gauge system 
can be a reality when the decision 
to go over to a broad gauge sys¬ 
tem is taken with clarity and firm¬ 
ness We cannot have narrow 
and broad gauge coaches run¬ 
ning on the same tracks In the 
same way we cannot have nar¬ 
row and broad gauge systems of 
education existing in the same in¬ 
stitution. Most of the recommen¬ 
dations of education commissions 
have not been successful because 
they were attempts to foist some 
features and broad gauge system 
on an essentially narrow gauge 
system. It was not due to lack of 
seriousness on the part of the gov¬ 
ernment that these recommenda¬ 
tions were not implemented It 
was simply that the narrow gauge 
system refused to accept these 
recommendations which were not 
compatible with its own structure 
and its own spirit. 

Thus it was suggested that 
part of the assessment should be 
internal, but the internal examin¬ 
ers were not given any responsi¬ 
bility for giving final grades to 
students. The narrow gauge sys¬ 
tem rejected this suggestion by 
interna) examiners giving very 


high marks to their students. Sim¬ 
ilarly, it was suggested that tea¬ 
chers should examine their own 
students. This was allowed in 
many postgraduate departments. 
But the other features of broad 
gauge system of announcing die 
synopses of courses, regular quiz¬ 
zes and tests, showing of answer 
books to students, keeping 
records of all the topics taught, 
were not incorporated. The result 
was that teachers taught only 
some of the topics and examined 
the students in these topics. The 
narrow gauge system showed its 
strength by defeating this innova¬ 
tion. It was also suggested that 
teachers in higher education 
should teach only two courses in 
a semester as in other parts of the 
world. This suggestion was ac¬ 
cepted by ail readers and profes¬ 
sors. But the other features of the 
broad gauge system of the teach¬ 
ers regularly examining their stu¬ 
dents throughout the year and 
spending time with them was not 
implemented The narrow gauge 
system reduced the load of teach¬ 
ing for the teachers without any 
benefit to the students 

There was a suggestion that 
no teacher should stagnate for 
lack of posts. This good feature of 
the broad gauge system was 
adopted, but other concomitant 
essential features of broad gauge 
system viz. explicitly-stated, pub- 
]■ -’' enounced detailed criteria 
for excellence in teaching and re¬ 
search, openness for selection 
process, inputs of students and 
teachers in this process and ac¬ 
countability of selection commit¬ 
tees were not incorporated and 
again the narrow gauge system 
defeated a good reform because it 
was adopted only in part. Simi¬ 
larly the UGC adopted in good 
faith a feature of the broad gauge 
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system that every teacher in high¬ 
er education should have a Ph.D 
degree but this was rejected by 
the narrow gauge system by si¬ 
multaneously lowering the stan¬ 
dard of Ph.D degree. The UGC 
did not insist on the safeguards 
used in the broad gauge system 
for maintaining standard of this 
highest degree of a university. 

There have been many simi¬ 
lar cases where some features of 
the broad gauge system which 
suited vested interests were tak¬ 
en over while other features 
which were more essential were 
ignored and thus it was sought to 
be proved that the broad gauge 
system was not suitable for India. 

We have to accept the broad 
gauge system as a whole with all 
its checks and counter checks We 
may not accept it immediately for 
the whole country and may ac¬ 
cept it for one or more universi¬ 
ties or one or more colleges or one 
or more departments, but wher¬ 
ever we do so, we should adopt 
it as a whole, otherwise vested 
interest will do their best, by di¬ 
luting it, to bring it into disrepute 

External examination is an 
essential feature of the narrow 
gauge system and so many ves¬ 
ted interests like those of made- 
easy books writers, those engag¬ 
ing in private tuitions and those 
making money in printing guess 
papers, those who oblige friends 
by making them examiners etc, 
have been built in this system that 
it may not be easy to change this 
system. You cannot amend the 
system You can only break it. 

Continuous internal objective 
examination system is an essen¬ 
tial feature of the broad gauge 
system. This means regular work 
throughout the year for both the 
students and the teachers Its 
adoption means that students 
and teachers will not have much 
time for students union and teach¬ 


ers associations activities This 
will mean the weakening of the 
political wings among students 
and teachers The politicians will 
not like it The students may not 
like it, though it is in their own 
interest and the teachers may not 
like it because in this system they 
will have to correct assignments 
and test papers, and what is more 
important, they will be held re¬ 
sponsible by the students for the 
marks given by them it will no 
longer be possible to blame the 
vice-chancellor and the examin¬ 
ers or the educational system be¬ 
cause it will be teachers who will 
be running the system 

The autonomous colleges 
idea was an important step to 
change over to broad gauge sys¬ 
tem in a phased manner because 
here it was expected that the 
teachers of a college will take the 
responsibility for the education in 
the college But the progress of 
this scheme is far from encourag¬ 
ing. If we go ahead at the present 
rate, we may take more than 100 
years to change over to the broad 
gauge system and in fact the 
change over may not come about 
because in some states there are 
already attempts to take away 
the autonomous status from the 
colleges 

Snvastava's suggestion for 
starting with autonomous post¬ 
graduate departments is wel¬ 
come. In fact the only feasible 
course for us is to convert every 
year 50 postgraduate depart¬ 
ments and 100 colleges to the au¬ 
tonomous status. In the begin¬ 
ning strong incentives and pres¬ 
sures will be necessary, but after 
the number of autonomous de¬ 
partments and autonomous col¬ 
leges reaches above a cntical val¬ 
ue, these incentives and pressures 
may not be necessary. 

The battles for broad gauge 
system have to be fought in the 


minds of students and teachers 
and the general public. They have 
to be convinced that the only edu¬ 
cational system which can deliv¬ 
er the goods is the broad gauge 
system. It is hoped that all teach¬ 
ers and students and education¬ 
ists will have free and frank dis¬ 
cussions on the merits of the two 
systems without any bias and if 
they are convinced of the superi¬ 
ority of the broad gauge system, 
they will have the courage to 
adopt it in spite of its requiring 
more hard work on the part of 
everybody, since only that educa¬ 
tional system can give excellent 
education in which everybody 
puts in hard, sincere and dedicat¬ 
ed work 

Let us not introduce reforms 
piece by piece because each re¬ 
form by itself can be defeated by 
vested interests The broad gauge 
system as a whole is strong 
enough to resist pressures from 
vested interests and in fact it has 
been so designed that no vested 
interest can exploit it If the broad 
gauge system has to be adopted, 
it has to be accepted in toto so as 
to not to provide loopholes to 
vested interests. 

The broad gauge system has 
delivered the goods in every oth¬ 
er country of the world. There is 
no reason why it should not do so 
in India 

J N Kapur 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
University and 

C.V. Educational Foundation, 
C-766 New Friends Colony, 
New Delhi-110 065 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


A list of research scholars registered for doctoral degrees Id Indian Universities 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sociology 

1 Somkala Unnatural death of women * A sociological 
Study BHU Prof C B Tnpathi, Department of Forensic Medicine, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

Social Work 

1 Buwa, Suman Krishna A study of anganwadi in 
Kolhapur City Shivaji Dr A D Madgulkar, Department of Social 
Work, Chh Shahu Central Institute of BusineMt Education and 
Research, Kolhapur 

Political Science 

1. Pa til, Dinkar Vishnu. Political leadership of Shri 
Vasantdada Pa til with special reference to his role as die 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra from 1977-1909. Shivaji Dr 
(Sint) V P Ra&am, Department of Politic*, Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur 

Economics 

1 Apram, P J Economics, education and security : An 
integrated approach. Shivaji Dr R Bhardwaj, Director, 
Researach and Development Centre, Chh Shahu Central Institute 
of Business Education and Research, Kolhapur 

2 Barbole. Tukaram Limbaji A socio-economic Study of 
Vang-Valley Bombay labour migration. Shivaji Dr N K Pa hi, 
Y C Warana Mahavtdyalaya, Warananagar 

3 Goilkar, Shivaji Bhimrao Labour problems in Bombay 
based composite textile mills since 1980. Shivaji Dr V M 
Hilage, Department of Economics, Chh Shahu Central Institute of 
Business Education and Research, Kolhapur 

4 jog, Suneeta Manohar Public debt management of the 
Government of India, 1975-1995. Shivaji Dr A A Dange, De¬ 
partment of Economics, Slmaji University, Kolhapur 

5 Karol, Sanju Growth and instability in agricultural pro¬ 
duction . A disaggregated analysis of Himachal Pradesh. HP 
Dr (Mrs) K K Kau&hik, Reader, Department of Economics, 
Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla 

6 Khatake, Dinkar Kangnath Economics of sheep and goat 
rearing in Maharashtra Shivaji Dr V B jugate. Department uf 
Economics, Shivaji University, Kolhapur 

7. Paul, Mohan Gajanan A critical study of pricing of milk 
and milk products with special reference to Government 
Milk Scheme, Mira). Shivaji. Dr 5 S Sahasrabudhe, Principal, 
Chitamanrao College, Sangli 

8 Roland, Tochukwu Obiakor. A study of foreign invest¬ 
ment in Nigeria with special reference to foreign collabora¬ 
tion arrangements Shivaji. Dr D H Hindocha, Department of 


Economics, Chh Shahu Central Institute of Business Education 
and Research, Kolhapur. 

Law 

I Dube, Gangs Charan Petyevarean praduahan nivaran 
evam niyantran mem lok hitvad kee upadeyatt evam yogdan. 
Ek tulnatmak adhyayan viahethkar Bharat b sandarbh mein. 

H S Gour Dr H N Gin, Department of l,aw, Dr Han Singh Gour 
Vishwavidyalaya, Sagar. 

Public Administration 

1 Chawla, Sudesh Kumar Primary health care adminis¬ 
tration in Himachal Pradesh. Pan jab Dr R K Sapru, Depart¬ 
ment of Public Administration, Panjab University, Chandigarh 

2 Garg, Anuta g Management of public sector enterprises 
In the changing scenario - A study of “Coal India Limited'. 
Panjab Dr Pawan K Kumra, Department of Public Administra¬ 
tion, Panjab University, Chandigarh 

3 Gupta, Vandana Sole of bureaucracy in socio-econom¬ 
ic developments A study of District Solan, Himachal 
Pradesh. HP Dr P PS Gill, Department of Public Administration, 
Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla 

4 Hite&hwar Singh Administration of family planning 
programme in Himachal Pradesh HP D Sewa Singh Chauhan, 
Department of Public Administration, Himachal Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, Shimla 

5 Koval Ram Representative bureaucracy ‘ Impact of 
reservation policy in Himachal Pradesh HP Dr P P S Gill, 
Department of Public Administration, Himachal Pradesh Univer- 
Mtv, Shimla 

6 Lakhanpal, Knshan Dutt Role of Pancheyatl Raj institu¬ 
tion in poverty alleviation programme: A comparative study 
of Shimla and Solan Districts of Himachal Pradesh HP Dr P 
N Gautam, Department of Public Administration, Himachal 
Pradesh University, Shimla 

7. Rajeah Kumar State police personnel in Himachal 
Pradesh: An ecological perspective. HP Dr P P S Gill, Depart¬ 
ment of Public Administration, Himachal Pradesh University, 
Shimla. 

Education 

1 Arora, Kcnu Impact of impartiiw health and nutrition 
education to mothers on growth and development of their 
pre-school children. Panjab Dr (Mm) Tehal Kohh, Department 
of Education, Panjab University, Chandigarh 

2 Asha Ram A study of intelligence, creativity, personal¬ 
ity characteristics and value patterns of adolescents from 
minority and nonminority communities. Pan/ab. Dr S C 
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Gakhar, Department of Education, Pan jab University, 
Chandigarh. 

3 Cheema, Sharanjit {(aur. Effectiveness of Computer As¬ 
sisted Instruction as related to intelligence, learning style 
and attitude towards science subjects. Panjab Dr C S Sodhi, 
Department of Education, Pan)ab University, Chandigarh 

4 Chitra Lekha Psycho-social correlates of scientific cre¬ 
ativity among traditional model and navodaya school chil¬ 
dren. Panjab Dr S C Gakhar, Department of Education, Panjab 
University, Chandigarh 

5. Dhiman, Anurag An evaluative study of teaching of 
History and Economics in senior secondary schools of 
Haryana. Panjab Dr S C Gakhar, Department of Education, 
Pan]*b University, Chandigarh 

6 Garg, Devendra Kumar 1947 se Uttar Pradesh mein 
vlshwavidyalayee shiksha kee samasyayen aur samadhan 
Avadh Dr Goun Shankar Pandey, Reader, K S Saket College, 
Faizabad. 

7 Karamjit Singh A study of socio-psychological charac¬ 
teristics of university level individual and team athletes. 
Pan;ab Dr Ajmer Singh, Director, Sports, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 

8. Maha jan, Navita Learning styles and locus of control of 
gifted and average students in different academic subjects 
Panyab Dr (Mrs) Asha Sethi, Department of Education, Pan jab 
University, Chandigarh 

9 Pandey, Gounshankar Bharat mein shiksha ke 
uddeshyon ke vikas per katipaya pramukh darshnik dha rayon 
kee chhap. D I,i» Avadh 

10 Shrivaatave, Rekhe Vivekanand evam Annie Besant ke 
shaikshik vicharon ka tulnatmak adhyayan Avadh Dr Gauri 
Shankar Pandey, Reader, K S Saket College, Faizabad 

11 Singh, Madun Garhwal mandal ke junior tatha high 
school kakthayon ke vldyarthiyon ke Sanskrit lakh an kee 
trutiyon ka vishleshan aur samadhan Avadh Dr Gaun 
Shankar Pandey, Reader, K S Saket College, Faizabad. 

12. Singh, Shikha Adarshvad, prakritlvad tatha prayogvad 
ka adhumk Bhartiya shiksha mein chhap ka adhyayan Avadh 
Dr Gaun Shankar Pandey, Reader, K S Saket College. Faizabad 

Commerce 

1 Bhagwat. Nitin Baburao A study of bakery industry m 
Kolhapur District with special reference to production, fi¬ 
nancial and marketing problems. Shivaji Dr C S Shreshthi, Chh 
Shahu Centra] Institute of Business Education and Research, 
Kolhapur. 

2. Gireeshkumar, G S. The primary housing cooperatives 
in Kerala : An evaluative study. Kerala Dr M Samgadharan, 
Department of Commerce, University of Kerala, Tnvandrum 

3. Han Kumar, P N A study on the Lie's schemes for the 
weaker sections of die society with special reference to social 


security schemes. Kerala Dr KSasikumar, Department of Com¬ 
merce, University of Kerala, Tnvandrum 

4 Kodag, Vasant Baburao. A study of export marketing of 
grapes and raisins in SangU District. Shivaji Dr (Mrs) V V 
Upadhye, Mayuresh, Mangalmurty Colony, SangU. 

5 Maindargi, Varsha Vivekanand Impact of advertising 
on consumption pattern of urban consumers in selected com¬ 
modities. Shivaji Dr S K Kulkami, D R K College of Commerce, 
Kolhapur 

6 Nirmala Mabel, E R Evaluation of the working of Kerala 
State Civil Supplies Corporation Ltd. Kerala Dr S Rests 
Beegam, Department of Commerce, University of Kerala, 
Tnvandrum 

7 Rajcshirke, Narendra Yashwantrao. A Study of adminis¬ 
tration of Kolhapur Municipal Transport with special refer¬ 
ence to its service efficiency. Shivaji Dr C S Shreshthi, Chh 
Shahu Central institute of Business Education and Research, 
Kolhapur 

8 Thomas, Jacob Human resource management and 
organisation commitment: A study of managers in co-opera¬ 
tives Kerala Dr K Sasikumar, Department of Commerce, Uni¬ 
versity of Kerala, Tnvandrum 

9 Udgaunkar, Deepak Vasantrao. Problems of Intermedi¬ 
aries in distribution of pharmaceutical products in SangU 
District Shivaji Dr (Mrs) VV Upadhye, Mayuresh, Mangalmurty 
Colony, Sangli 

Home Science 

1 Nanda, Sapna Assessment of on Improved module of 
the national adolescent girls scheme and evaluation of the 
ongoing scheme. Panjab Dr (Mrs) R Puri, Assoc Dean, College 
Development Council, Panjab University, Chandigarh 

HUMANITIES 

Language A Literature 

English 

1 Pandey, Lakhan Lai Social ethos in the fictions] world 
of Khushwant Singh. H S Gour Dr R S Pathak, Department of 
English, Dr Han Singh Gour Vishwavidyalaya, Sagar 

2 Sharma, Rahul Kumar Identifying learner needs and 
preparing suitable teaching materials. A study at the plus 
two level under the Punjab School Education Board. Panjab 
Dr (Mrs) PushpmdcrSv*!, Department of English, Pan jab Univer¬ 
sity, Chandigarh 

3 Wa ble, Dadasahcb Nanasaheb Fantasy in Ins Murdodi's 
fiction. Shivaji Dr S B Sagare, Jotiba Nivas, Naikwadi Plots, 
Gandhinagar, Bnrshi 

Sanskrit 

1 Hem Prakash Paniniya sengya sutron ka ssmeek- 
shatnak adhyayan. HP Dr Nardeo Shasm, Department of San¬ 
skrit, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla 

2 Khatri, Sumtaben Narendrakumar Jaggudhanvi 
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Bakulobhuahana’a Jayantika; A critical study. N Gujini. Dr 
D G Vediya, Head. Department of Sanskrit North Gujarat Um* 
versity, Patan. 

3 Pandey, Rekha VrJhattrayi mein riti vidhan. Avadh 
Dr Rajdeo Mishra, Alokpun, Nat Colony. Faizabad 

Hindi 

1. Bags, Madhavi Sanjay Dcvcah Thakur kc upanyason 
mein chitrit nari patron ka anttaheeian. Shivaji Dr P S Pah I. 
Head. Department of Hindi. Shivaji University. Kolhapur 

2. Bengal. Neena Nirala aur Nagarjun ke kavya mein 
pragetisheel chetna ka tulnatmak adhyayan. HP Dr Chaman 
Lai Gupta. Department of Hindi. Himachal Pradesh University. 
Shunla. 

3 Ghests. Ambika Satiiottari Hindi lcavita ke aandaxbh 
main Sarveahwar Dayal Saxena ka kavya. HP Dr Knshan 
Kumar. Department of Hindi, Himachal Pradesh University, 
Shim la 

4 Govande. Kamesh Laxman Mahcndra Mittal Vyaktitva 
even krititva. Shivaji Dr P S Patil. Head, Department ot Hindi, 
Shi van University, Kolhapur 

5 Ingale Amnkunw Pralhad Maharashtra Rajya mein 
raahtriyaknt bankon dwara karyanvit rajbhaaha Hindi ke 
pregarni prayogeit ka adhyayan, satnasyayen evam 
wntdhao. Shivaji Dr IS Swami, Vdva Brahmachitanya Nagar, 
Solhapur 

6 Mobile, Yandana Sopanrau Athven titha naven dachak 
ka Hindi upanyason mein chitrit nari . Vwhisht mahila 
upanyaskaron ke 1993 tak ke upanya&on ke sandarbh mein 

Shivaji Dr AG Chav an Department nf Hindi, Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur 

7 Patiyal, Ravi Hindi ke sent kavya mein yog tatva HP 

Dr (Mrs) K Kama, Department tit Hindi. Himachal Pradesh Um- 
v ervtv, Shimla 

ft Knban Bhtkhabhai \ ah>ibhat Hindi aur Gujarati 
upanyason mem nirupit swantatrayottra gram jivan M Gujar¬ 
at Dr Alokkumar Gupta, SD Arts and Commercial College, 
Miinva Dim* Meh->ana 

9 Kan Singh Rajendra Yadav ke katha sahitya mein nari 
chitran. HP Dr (Mu) Anjana Chauhan, Department of Hindi, 
Himachal Pradesh University, Simula 

10 Salunkhe, An-1 Mamti Himanshu Joahi ke katha aahitya 
mein samaj jeewan. 5hivajt Dr P S Patil. Reader and Head, 
Department of Hindi, Shivaji University. Kolhapur 

11 Sarvjeet Kaur Krishna Sobti aur Mridula Garg ke katha 
aahitya mein chitrit nari aamaayaon ka tulnatmak adhyayan. 
HP. Dr Chaman La) Gupta, Department of Hindi, Himachal 
Pradesh University, Shimla 

12. Sharma, Bra ham Dutt PrgatiaheeJ kavita mein prakriti 
vlaheah sandarbh . Naagarjun, Trilochan, Kedarnath 
Aggarwal HP Dr Lallan Rai, Department of Hindi, Himachal 
Pradesh University, Shimla. 


13. Shaima, Gsutam Kumar Viahnu Pmbhakar be katha 
aahitya mein aamajik yathartit. HP. Dr (Mis) Saraswati BheUa, 
Department of Hindi, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

14. Sharma, Rajeshwan. Agyeya ka kavyt mete p ra m aur 
aaundary*. HP. Dr (Mrs) K Raida, Department of Hindi, 
Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

Mwalki 

1 Dhepc, jayashn Shrikant P K Atre yanchya afut 
lekhnancha vangmayeen aUiyas. Shivaji Dr R G Bidkar, De¬ 
partment of Marathi, Sangameshwar College, Solapur. 

2. Pujari, Mukund Krishna Marathiteel attihaaik 
aahityakcratinchya adhare itihaa va lalit lekhan yanchya 
aambandhacha abhyaa, (iavi 1W0 te 1990 ya kalkhandateel 
thalak sahityakratlnchya adhare). Shivaji Dr M R Datar, De¬ 
partment of Marathi, YC Warana Mahavidyalaya, Warartanagar 

3 Savant, Vasudha Ashok Shivramswaml Pumanand 
yanchya kavyarachnancha abhyaa. Shivaji Dr P V Kulkami 
Deochand College, Arjunnagar, Tal Kalgal, Dist Kolhapur 

l,U)MTgtl 

1 Dave, Cayatn Katilal Premanaud no alchayatto math! 
pragatati samaja bhimukhta : Ek adhyayan M Gujarat Dr 
Mafatbh.it Ora 

2 Kumdar, Sanjay Dharmendrakumar Gujarati pada text 
of Swaminarayan Cult. A study. M Gujarat Dr Halvant S jam, 
Prof and Head, Department of Gujarati, Sauraghtra Umwrsitv, 
Rajkot 

MitavaUm 

1 Ajitha Kumari, T K Later romantic poetry in Malayalam 
A study based on the poetical works of Sugathakumarl. 
Kerala Dr D Benjamin. Department nf Malayalam, University of 
Kerala, Tnvandrum 

2 ftabu, Lckha $ Growth and development of Malayalam 
drama* A critical study Kerala N R Gopmath* Pillai, Depart* 
ment of Malaya)am. University nf Kerala, Tnvandrum 

3 Cettha Devi, T A Tagorinieyum, Persian 
ha vikaludeyum Swadheenatha G Sankrakuruppinte 
•cavithakaUL Kerala Dr D Benjamin, Department of Malayalam, 
University of Kerala, Tnvandrum 

Geography 

1 Kahlon Sunnt The state of housing in Indian dties' 
p att e r ns determinants and implications: A geographical anal¬ 
ysis. Panjab Prof Copal Krishan, Department of Geography, 
Panjab Umverstty, Chandigarh 

2 Va ramii tv, Hari Shrlpatht Spatial crime pattern in ur¬ 
ban and raral areas of Maharashtra, Shivaji DrPWDe&hmukh, 
Department of Geography, Shivaji Untvemiv, Kolhapur 

History 

1 Salve, Sahebran Waman^an Dr (Sir) William James 
Wattless and his times, IMS to 1933. Shivaji Dr B D Khan*.-, 
Department of History, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Library le Information Science 

] Sun Chittaronjan. A study of personnel problems in 
library management with special reference to university li¬ 
braries In West Bengal. Burdwan Dr P Barua, Department of 
Library and Information Science, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan 

2. Satyaiwrayana, Menivu Public library services and 
community analysis in an urban setting. A study of the Dis¬ 
trict Central Library of Viaakhapatnam and its community. 
Andhra 

3 Shivatti, M P Extra-curricular reading habits of wom¬ 
en teachers in the academic institutions of Goa State A criti¬ 
cal study. Sambalpur. Prof K K Rout, Department of Library and 
Information Science, Sambalpur University, Jyoti Vihar, Burla. 

Journalism 

1 Muley, Surekha Madhukarrao Marathi lokgeetateel 
jansamvad: Ek chikitsak abhyas- Marathwada. Dr V L 
Dharulkar, Reader and Head, Department of Journalism, Dr 
Babasaheb Ambedkar M a rath wads University. Auroangabad. 
Psychology 

1 Pawar, Narvrtdra Baburao A study of stress and person¬ 
ality factors of the patients of some selected psychophysio- 
logical disorders i.e. asthma, peptic ulcer and essential hy¬ 
pertension Pune DrMM Palsane, Director, Board of College 
and University Development, University of Pune, Pune 

2 Singh, Kiran Kumar Audyoglk karamcharlyon ke beech 
madak dravya vyasanon ke Icuchh adharon ka adhyayan 
Veer Kunwar 

Sociology 

1 Agarwal, Ram Gopal Bhartiya rajniti mein Bharatiya 
Raahtriya Congress kee bbumika: Indira yug ke vishesh 
aandarbh mein. Chasidas Dr Umashankar Shukla, D P Vipra 
College, Bilaspur 

2 Bhujanga Ran, Sivala Impact on Integrated Rural De¬ 
velopment Pr o gramme: A case study. Andhra 

3 Kakirde, Sulbha Bharatiya istriyon ae sambandhit 
samajik adhiniyamon ka samajshastnya anusheelan Devi 
Ahilya. Dr P N Khare, 7 Bakshibagh Colony, Indore 

4. Mathew, Suseeta Psychosocial dimensions of old age* 
A study In Bangalore City. Devi Ahilya Di (Mrs) S Pnthan, 84, 
Padmavab Colony, Indore 

5 Mohd Yunus Ali. A comparative study of divorce un¬ 
der the Hindu and the Muslim law. AMU Dr Zainus Sajidin 
Siddiqi 

6 Pandey, Ashok Kumar. Bal ahi^mikon kee samajik 
arthfle samatyayen, ekaamajthaatrlya adhyayan. Poorvi Uttar 


Pradesh ke Balia Jile ke parlprekshya mein. HS Gour Dr A P 
Singh, Lecturer, Department of Sociology, Dr Hansingh Gour 
Vishwavidyalaya, Sagar 

7 Ravi Prasad, DM A sociological study of da lit stu¬ 
dents Osmama Prof N Vijaya, Department of Sociology, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 

B Sharma, Khemra; Sodo economic life of Cinchona plan¬ 
tation workers in hill Darjeeling. NBU Prof R K Bhadra, 
Department of Sociology and Social Anthropology, North Bengal 
University, Kajarammohanpur, Distt Darjeehng. 

Soaal Anthropology 

1 Satapathy, Khirod Chandra Social demographic and 
developmental profile of the slum dwellers: A case study of 
capital city, Bhubaneswar. Utkal. 

Political Science 

1 Bijay Chand A study of the structural and personnel 
systems of the Indian Railways in die context of the growth in 
the post independent Indian economy. Burdwan. Prof S K 
Roy, Department of Political Science, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan 

2 Dai, Lakshnu Narayan Article 356 of the Constitution 
<M India* A study of IPs varying uses. Burdwan Prof A B Roy, 
Department of Political Science, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan 

3 Pal, Jayanh. Municipal Govt and politics in Orissa: A 
case stddy of Sundargarh Municipality. Sambalpur Dr S K 
Mishra, Reader, Postgraduate Department of Political Science, G 
M College, Sambalpur 

4 Panda, Achyutananda Constitutional and political evo¬ 
lution of Patna Estate: A case study. Sambalpur. Dr S K 
Mi&hra, Reader, Postgraduate Department of Political Science, G 
M College, Sambalpur 

5. Tamboli, Madhusudan Bharatiya rashtirya andolan 
mein Bilaspur warn Raipur Jile ke pramukh swatantrata 
sangram senaniyon ke yogdan ka tulnatmak adhyayan. 
Ghasidas Dr Umashankar Shukla, D P V College/ Bilaspur 

Economics 

1 Jam, Lata Dakshin Pashchimi Madhya Pradeah mem 
rojgar paiiyojnayon ka arthik adhyayan. Devi Ahilya. Dr S 5 
Pawar, Department of Economics, GovtNutan Girls Post Gradu¬ 
ate College, Indore 

2 Kakade, Onkaragouda Parasangouda An evaluation 
study of farm radio lessons on sericulture, Kamatak. Dr AS 
Balasubramanya, Chairman, Department of Mass Communica¬ 
tion and Journalism, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

3 Kundu, Pankag. Output snd employment prospect* of 
new breed paddy in the rural economy of Hugly. NBU Prof P 
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C Saikar, Department of Economics, North Bengal Uhtvenlty, 
Rajaranunohanpur, Diett DaijeeHng. 

4 Mohinder Kumar. Training nesda of dea ler s relatiag to 
pettiddal application on cotton crop in Punjab. PAU. 

5. Mukhopadhyay, Chandra Sekhtr. A a tody of tmorlal 
conditions in agriculture in selected ragiona of West Bengal. 
Biudwan Prof Soumyen Sikdar, Department of Economics, Uni¬ 
versity of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

6. Narasimha Kao, Pemmasani. impact of mechanisation 
on resource - use efficiency, productivity and employment in 
agriculture: A study in the command area of Nagujuaa Sagar 
Project, Andhra Pradesh. Andhra 

7. Pulls Rao, Sure. Impact of tribal development 
programmes: A case atudy of IT D A Vieakhapatnam District 
Andhra. 

8. Sahu, Vijay Kumar Dumoh Jile ke arthik vikaa mein 
laghu evam kutir udyogon kec bhumlka. HS Gout Dr 
Sudhasingjh Sisodia, Department of Economics, Govt Kamia 
Nehru Mahila College, Damoh 

9. Sarzna, Subrata Economics of tobacco cultivation in 
West Bengal with special reference to its constraints and 
prospects. NBU 

10 Singh, Kaisham Manibahu Financing erf rural develop- 
meat in Manipur, 1980-90. Manipur Prof M Mohendro Singh, 
Department of Economics, Manipur University, bnphal 

11 Tewari, Manjuiata. Bilaapnr Jile mein gramin 
vjdyutifcaru ka aamalodinatmak adhyayan. Ghaaidas Df R 
S Chandel, Govt T C L College. Janjgir. 

12. Tiwail, Unrula M Pke Durg Jile mein asangathit khetra 
mein karyarat mahila ahrasnikon he aye evam rojgar ka arthik 
adhyayan: lot airman evam gitti khadan ke sandeibh mein. 
Ravishankar Dr J L Bharadwaj, Reader, Department of Econom¬ 
ics, Pt Ravishankar Shukla University, Raipur 

13 Veerahekaiappa Pattern and utiUaation of farm finance: 
A micro level study with focus on Institutional finance. 
Omnania. Prof SKishan Rao, Department of Economics, Qsmaiua 
University, Hyderabad and Prof S Vinod Vyasulu, TIDE, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Law 

1. Chakraborty, Manlk. International humanitarian aaaie- 
tuner for refugea: An analytical study with special r e f er en ce 
to Indian Law and practice. Burdwan. Dr S S Singh, Depart¬ 
ment of Law, University of Biudwan, Burdwan. 

2 Hyder Valii, B. Saif incrimination and die S u p r eme 
Court of India. Kriahnadevaiaya. Dr R G B Bhagavath Kumar, 
Department of Law, Sri Krishna deva ray* University College, 
Anantapur. 

3. jambhulkar, Kishore Sampatrao. Basic structure limita¬ 
tion on the amending process in the Indian Constitution: A 
critique. Nagpur Prof C C Raghavan, Post Graduate Depart¬ 
ment of Law, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

4. Mohammed Sahab Hussain. Tortious liability of die 


atm in India. Qumania. Dr AhmeduEah Khan* PC Collage of 
Law, Ctinula University, Hyderabad. 

Education 

1. Chakraborty, Barijat A atudy on dm computer e d uce * 
Hon in dm high school of selected ate tea of North Bast India. 
NEHU. Dr (Mia) M S Padma, Department of Education, North 
Eastern Hilt University, Shillong. 

2. Dhande, Jayant Radhakiiahna. A critical study of the 
cont rib ution of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru towa r d s theory and 
practice of Education in India. Merathwada. Shri R B 
Deahpande, Principal (Retd), 14, Samadhan Colony, Behind Dis¬ 
trict Court, Aurangabad. 

3. Dkhar, Hourette G A study of gifted children In rela¬ 
tion to creativity, adjustment and academic addevement in 
the secondary schools of Shillong. NEHU. Dr P P 
Gokulanathan, Department of Education, North Eastern Hill Uni¬ 
versity, Shillong. 

4 Mahnax, Akhavan TaftL A comparative study of intelli¬ 
gence and academic achievement of tenth grade students of 
east and west part of Pune City with particular reference to 
the socio-economic background. Pune. Dr V Z 5aH 44/698, 
Lolananyanagar, Pune and Dr S B Gogate, 2, Home Apartment, 
Opp Father'! School, Daund 

5- Mehta, Deepak. Comparison of self concept Eysenck's 
personality traits of north, east, west* south and central none 
cricket players of national level. Devi Ahilye. Dr M R Qurrehi, 
Head, Department of Physical Education, Devi Ahilya 
Vishwavtdyalaya, Indore 

6 Murkute, Vitthal Stntufi Nasik JUhateel prathmlk ahalet 
ahikna ye shetmsnju ranchya mule-mulinchye ehaikahnik 
samaayancha abhyaa karne va tyavar ups ye auchvine. Pune 
Dr N L Jadhav, Pravara Gramin Educa*vm Mahavidyalaya, 
Babbaie&hwar, Ahmednagar 

7 Sachjndran, Rama Influence of scholastic aptitude. 
Mathematical concepts and teacher inov tv ament on Mathe¬ 
matical problem solving ability among DC standard students. 
Bangalore Dr Nalirti Rao. Reader (Retd). Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Bangalore University, Bangalore 

8 Vtmala Devi, $ Effectiveness of value analysis model 
in developing judgement of secondary school students. Devi 
Ahilya Dr Prabhakar Singh, Department of Education, Devi 
Ahilya Viahwavidyalaya, Indore 

1. Ahmad Hussain. An appraisal of financial performance 
of Shifting Co r poration of India. AMU. Prof Na/ees Baig 

2 Ahuja, Suman Uhtesh A critical analysis of time and 
coat over run In public sector undertakings to India with 
particular referen c e to Bhilai and Bokaro steal plants of Steel 
Authority of India Ltd. Jamia Prof Mohd Saeed, Department of 
Commerce, Jamia Millie Islauua, New Delhi. 

3. Bajpai, Shbbhit Kumar. Laghu udyogon metakarjeaheel 
punjtprabandh: Madhya Pradesh Ice Biiaspur JUe ke audyogJk 
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prakshetron k* i»nd«rUi mein. Ghasidaa. Dr L M Malviya, 
Department of Education, Guru Ghaaidas Vishwavidyalaya, 
Bilaspur 

4. Bargaja, Mohankumar Ambadas Regional agricultural 
and industrial imbalance in Ahmednagar District, 
Maharashtra State Pune. Dr G D Londtie, 'Phoenix' A K Marg, 
Behind Market Yard, Ahmednagar. 

5 Datta, Amp Kumar. An evaluation of tile working of 
agricultural co-operative credit societies in the Dlatrict of 
Bu-bhum, 1981-1990. Burdwan Dr M M Maji, Department of 
Commerce, University of Burdwan, Burdwan 

6. Hah, Am»l Kumar Problems and proapecta of tourlam 
industry in West Bengal. Burdwan Sri J Sarkhel, Reader, 
Department of Commerce, University of Burdwan, Burdwan 

7 Irfan Ahmad Evaluation of Indian Industrial policy 
and development since 1981. AMU ProfMMushtaque Ahmad 

8 Ittverah, Anil Chandy A aotudy of retailing under die 
public distribution system in India. Jamia Prof Mohd Saeed, 
Department of Commerce, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 

9 Kaddumi, Thair Adnan Tawfiq. Institutional finance to 
construction units and housing in Poona City: An appraisal, 
1970-1990 Pune Dr W R Khan, Poona College, Pune 

10 Mubarak, Shaikh Hapmiya, Innovative banking by the 
urban co-operative factor, 1985-1990 Pune Dr M C Dixit, 
Ness Wadia College of Commerce. Pune 

11 Nagargoje, Laxman Kamrao Socio-economic aspects of 
Marathwada Development Corporation sponsored Industrial 
units m Marathwada Marathwada Dr V S Shitole, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Dr Baha&aheb Ambedkar Marathwada Uni- 
% erMtv, Aurangabad 

12 Narhar, Dhandon.* Kajendra A study of tile role plsyed 
by nationalised banks in rehabilitating sick small and medi¬ 
um scale industries m Pune Region with special reference to 
a selected nationalised bank m Pune Pune Dr G S Kamat, 
Vaikunth Mehta National Institute ot Co-operative Management, 
Pune 

IS Neami Abdullah Study of the problems and prospects 
of agricultural export from India Pune Dr C> 0|ha, Vaikunth 
Mehta National Institute of Co-operative Management, Pune 

14 Peshwe, Avinatrh Ganpatrao Hired truck, transporta¬ 
tion operations, management and their profitability with spe¬ 
cif 1 reference to Nanded District in Maharashtra 
Marathwada Dr V S Shitolc. Department o! Commerce, Dr 
Babaisaheb Ambedkar Marathwada University, Aurangabad 

15 Prasad, Nand Kishore Labour absenteeism m coal min¬ 
ing industry with special reference to South Eastern Coal 
Fields Ltd, Bilaapur. Durgavati Dr V P Karwal, Kesarwam 
College, Jabalpur 

16 Ramaknshna, Sndhara. A critical appraisal of India's 
exports of electronic and computer software since 1986 with 
a study of the role of Electronics and Computer Software 
Export Promotion Council, jamia Prof Mohd Saeed, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Jamia Milha Islsmta, New Delhi 


17 Sahasrabuddhe, Malavika Sanjay Financial cost benefit 
analysis on education. Pune Dr M D Apte, Indsearch', Law 
College Road, Pune 

18 Syed Raziuddin Ahmad A study of water supply ser¬ 
vices in rural areas of Aligarh District in U F AMU Prof A 
Farooq Khan 

19 Waheed Abdul Raouf Al-Sheiyab Economic develop¬ 
ment and planning in Jordan, 1976-1990 Mlrafhwada Dr M 
H dusty. Department of Commerce, Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar 
Marathwada University, Aurangabad 

Home Science 

1 Ba rwal, Vishal Singh Use of sugar substitutes for the 
development of dietetic apple preserves. HP Knshi Dr 
Manoranjan Kalis, Department of Food Science and Nutrition, 
College of Home Science,HiJnacha] Pradesh Knshi 
Vishvavidyalaya, Palampur 

Management 

1 Salma Begum MIS needs for decision making in tile 
functional areas of management m selected industries. AMU. 
Prof S M Qzair 

2 Sondge, Gopal Baburao Significant financial and oper¬ 
ational dynamics of co-operative sugar industry in 
Marathwada. Marathwada Dr V S Shitole. Department of 
Commerce. Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar Marathwada University, 
Aurangabad 
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CLASSIFIED AD VER TISEMENTS 


MANIPUR UNIVERSITY 

CANCHIFUR: IMPHAL - 795003 

Advertisement No. 3 
Dtted, die 19th December, 1995 

No MU/1030/Admn-1 Applications on 
plain paper with complete xna ihng address 
and detailed biodata are invited for ap¬ 
pointment of the Director, College Devel¬ 
opment Council of the University, m the 
scale of pay of Rs 4500-150-5700-200- 
73007- p-m plus allowances admissible 
under rules. The applications should reach 
the Registrar, Manipur University, 
bnphal-795003, on or before die 29th Jan¬ 
uary, 1996 along with a fee of Rs 50/- in 
IPO or Bank Draft in favour of the Regis¬ 
trar, Manipur University The appoint¬ 
ment shall be on deputation or on tenure 
basis for a period of 3 (three) years, ex¬ 
tendable by another term of three years, 
but not beyond the age of 65 years. Per¬ 
sons who have superannuated but who are 
below 65 years of age may also apply. The 
University reserves the right to consider 
persons who have not applied for die post 
Candidates should fulfil the following 
qualifications 

An eminent scholar with published 
work of high quality actively engaged 
in research, with about ten years' ex¬ 
perience of teaching and/or research 
and experience of guiding research at 
doctoral level. Or an outstanding 
scholar with established reputation 
who has made significant contribu¬ 
tion to knowledge 
And 

Ten years' experience in educational 
administration. 

Th. Joychandra Singh 
REGISTRAR 

B ANASTHAU VTDYAPITH 
(Deemed to be University) 
SENIOR FACULTY POSITIONS 

The Vidyapith invites Bio-data for the 
positions of Professors (one in each area): 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE: Chemistry; Bio- 
saence. Biotechnology; Electronics; Math¬ 
ematical Sciences, Computer Science, 
Computer Applications. 

FACULTY OF HOME SCIENCE: Child 
Development, Foods and Nutrition, Cloth¬ 
ing and Textiles. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES Eco¬ 
nomics; History, Sociology; Political Sci¬ 
ence. 


FACULTY OF HUMANITIES: Hindi, En¬ 
glish 

FACULTY OF FINE ARTS Music (Vocal- 
Hindusthani/ Instrumental-Sitar), Dane* 1 
(Indian Classical), Painting 
QUALIFICATION An eminent scholar 
with published work of high quality active¬ 
ly engaged in research with ID yeais of 
experience in postgraduate teaching and/ 
or research at the University/ National lev¬ 
el Institutions, including expenenceof guid¬ 
ing research a* doctoral level Or an out¬ 
standing scholar with established reputa¬ 
tion who has made significant contribution 
to knowledge 

Pay Scale 4500-150-5700-200-7300. Dear¬ 
ness Allowance, Contributory Provident 
Fund, Gratuity, Insurance, Family Pension 
benefits as per Banagthali Vidyapith rules. 
APPOINTEES MUST BECOME HABITU¬ 
AL WEARCR OF KHADI ON APPOINT¬ 
MENT Vidyapith reserves the nght to re¬ 
duce/ increase the number of vacancies or 
not to fill up any pnst(s) advertised. If any 
further information is desired, same may 
be obtained from die Vidyapith Biodata 
may be sent in a sealed envelope marked 
Professor' to Prof. Diwakar Shaatri, Sec¬ 
retary, Banasthali Vidyapith, P.O. 
Sanaathali Vidyapith (Rajasthan)304022, 
Tel (01438) 8359 Fax (01438) 8365 within 
three weeks from the advertisement (12/ 
95) 

ST. PAUL'S COLLEGE 

KALAMASSERY 

WANTED 

Category No. 1 —Wanted Lecturers 
(subject to the approval of the University/ 
Govt in Mathematics, Physical Education 
and Part-time Law Lecturer under Com- 
munity/Open merit Age and qualifica¬ 
tion - As applicable for direct recruitment 
of teachers mGovt Colleges and Universi¬ 
ty norma. 

Category No. 2—Wanted LastGnde 
Staff Qualifications.-Must be able to read 
and write Malaya lam. Applications under 
Categories Nos 1 A 2 should reach die 
Manager, St Paul's College, Kalamaasery, 
Kerala within one month from the date of 
publication of this notification The pre¬ 
scribed application forms can be had from 
the College Office on payment of Rs 100 
(Rs. 108/- if by post) for Category number 
one and Rs Si- under Category number 
two. 

All the above teaching posts are for 


Pre-Degree Course only Candidates ap¬ 
pointed under Pre-Degree Category will 
not have any claim for appointment to the 
U G.C scheme vacancies and have h> bo 
prepared to teach at Pre-Degree level. Pay 
tn the state scale will only be given 

_ MANAGER 

ST. BERCHMAN'S COLLEGE 
CHANGANASSERY 
KERALA STATE, PIN-686 101 
SOUTH INDIA 

Wanted Lecturers in - M B A Open Quo¬ 
ta /Community Quota 
Wanted Lecturers in English - Open Quota 
The above posts are subject to sanc¬ 
tion by die Mahatma Gandhi University 
and review under the U G C Scheme 

Age * According to Government ser¬ 
vice and University regulations 

Qualifications 1st or (lnd class Mas¬ 
ters Degree in the concerned subject with 
not less than 55% of marks and a pass in 
die U G C. eligibility test Those who have 
applied earlier for English, need not ap¬ 
ply The appointment m English is for the 
Pre-Degree level and will have no claim to 
theUGC scheme 

Applv to the Principal within one 
month from the date of publication of this 
notification Applications and other details 
can be had from the college office on pay¬ 
ment of Rs MX)/- 

PR1NCIPAL 

AL-AMEEN COLLEGE 
EDATHALA, ALUVA-683 564 
Wanted 

1) Principal : Qualification' hrst or sec¬ 
ond class Masters Degree with 16 years 
teaching experience at CollegiaU* level 
Preference will be given to those who pos¬ 
sess M Phil or Ph.D 

2) Le c t ur er In Computer Science: 

Open Merit : Qualification ; As pre¬ 
scribed by the University 

Age end scale of Pay . As per the 
Government rules and University regula¬ 
tions fOT die above posts 

Apply within 30 days of this notifi¬ 
cation on plain paper stating bin-data and 
qualification for the post of Principal 

Application forms can be had from 
die College Office for the post of Lecturer 
in Computer Science on payment of 
Rs. 100/- in person or Rs 110/-by D-D. or 
M.O. 

PRINCIPAL 
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INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD 



RESEARCH POSITIONS AT THE INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES, DHANBAD 

(Advertisement No. 8113115/96 CM E/ME) 


Position and consolidated 
Salary per month fixed 

Essential qualifications and Experience 

Research/Technical Officer 
(Rs. 4000/6000) 

i) First Class B.Tech/B.E. in Mining Engg. with 3 
years experience, or 

ii) M.Tech (Rock Mechanics/Engg Geology) with 2 
years experience, or 

iii) Ph.D. with one year experience. 

Research Associate/ 

SRF (Rs. 3000, 2800) 

Ph.D./M.Tech in Statistics, Geology, Environmental 
Science/Engg. Hydrology, Applied Physics or 
Remote Sensing experience in Environmental 

R & D preferable. 

Research Asstt (A) 

(Rs. 2500/3000) 

(1) M.Tech in Environmental Science Engg. M.Sc 
Tech/M.Sc. in Physics, Microbiology Remote 
Sensing, Chemistry, Hydrogeology or Socio- 
Economics with a minimum of one year R & D 
experience. 


(ii) M.Tech or B.Tech In Mining Engg In First divi- 
sion/Engg. Geology with specialisation in Rock 
Mechanics. 

Research Asstt (B) 

(Rs. 1500) 

Bachelor's degree in Science, with Knowledge of 
Computer Application in Data Management. 

All the above positions are for sponsored projects of the School in the Department of 
Mining Engg and Centre for Mining Environment. The appointment will be initially for one 
year. However, this may be extended subject to performance appraisal of the incumbent. Age 
limit on 1.1.96 is 35 years for Research/Technical Officers and Research Associate/SRF and 

30 years for Research Assistants. Candidates may send their'biodata latest by 15.2.1996 to 

Asstt Registrar (Acad), Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004, ; 1 

ll 


REGISTRAR 
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SREE CHITRA TIRUNAL INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL SCIENCES A TECHNOLOGY 

THIRUVANANTHAPURAM - 695 011 

(An Institution at National Importance under Government at India) 


Invites apptcettons from Indian Nationals tor the totkwrtng posts - 
f Professor of Btoc he mtetry 


6 Assistant Proieesor ol Radotogy 

7 AitoMtfrrtlveMadfcalOfffcar 



2 Assistant Professor of carddogy 

3. Assistant Professor ot Cantsovascular Thoracic Surgery 

4 Assistant Professor ot Neut> Surgery 

5 Assistant Professor ol Anaesthesiology 

8 

S 

10 

11 

Scientist Engineer 

Purchase Offcar 

Chemical Engineer 

Veterinary Surgeon 


Port 

Sorts ol pay 

Maximum age 
ImR as on 
01 01 1996 

No ot 
posts 


1 

Rs 5900-200 7300 

SO years 

Posts 5 and 6, two 


2 to 6 

Rs 3500-125-4500 

40 years 

vacancies each A 


7 

Rs 3500-125-4500 

45 years 

others orta vacancy 


8 

Rs 3030-tOO-3S00-125-4500 

40 years 

each, a panel wtt also be prepared 


8 

Rs 2000-60-2300-E&-75-3200-100-3600 

45 years 

which wtt be veld 


10 

Rs 3500-125-4500 

40 years 

tor a period at 


11 

RS 2200-75-2800-EB-100-4000 

35 years 

one year 



QUALIFICATION A EXPERIENCE 
POST M THE HOSPITAL 
Port 1 - Prof, of Btochemtrtry 

1 M&PtiO/Sc 0/D Sc/FRCP (C)/American Specially Board Certfllca- 
tkm/ Opkxm of the National Board n (he spectatty Teaching and'or 
research experience of not toss than 14 years after the prescribed 
postgraduate quad lessor 

For iKHWitedfcab - the Ph O/Sc DjO Sc should be In Biochemistry/ 
Organic Chefwstry/Appted Chemistry | Pharmaceutical chemistry) 
and llw experience must be to Bnchemtotry or Neurochemtohy 

2 The mertcal graduates must be registered wlh the Cemravstaie 
Medea! Coulter 


the maintenance at atartrical and AC tostattohone. totophone «• 
change, water wypty, puny tetiataflon*. etc d large toattuttons 


Experience in administering ot departmental work and research 
proy am m e s 
Porte 2 to 6 

1 A medical guaMtcaUon irdudad In me tndtan Metical Counci Act. 
1956 

2 a Asrtrtanl Professor of Cardiology. 

□M/FRCP (C)/ American Specialty Board CerMcafion/Dtitoriia of the 
Nrttanl Board ei the specially 

One year teaching and/or research experience alter DM or Rs equiv¬ 
alent quatticabofl n the case of 2 year course and |urt after DM or 
equivalent qurthcaton m the case ot 3 year course and 6 years after 
MB6S wih DM or equivalent to the case at deed 5 year course 
2h Assistant Proteeeor of Cardiovascular Thoracic Surgery end 
Aartaunl P ro t e ee or at Neuroe u rgery 

L MS plus MCh (3 year course) to the speciality concerned 

OR 

i MS pba M.Ch (2 year course) m the spectatty concerned plus one 
year leading or research experience after the prescribed postpadu- 
ale quattfertion 

OR 

B Port MOBS dr eel course kx M Ch (S year course) to the spectatty 
concerned plus one year teachtajyresearch experience 
2.c Assistant Pg i ta is u i at Anaesthesia and Assistant Professor of 
Radiology 

MO^FAFtCS/FRCS(C)/Anrterlcan Spectatty Board CertHcaOen/ DL 
pkxna of the National Board in the spe c ial t y concerned 
Teachtag and/or research experience at not tosa than 3 years in the 
s u b p ct after the prasertoadportyaduate quattlcahnn Inthecasacf 
port doctoral certificate course ot mis tnstxute in Anaesthesiology/ 
Radtokw, as me case may be, one year duration ot the course wi be 
con si de re d as toachtogfteaeaich experience 
Port 7 - Adretntrtnative Medical Officer 

a. MBBS from a recognised University 

b Masters degree ot equivalent quaVtcaUon n Hosptal Ad m in tab a tton 
from a recopibed Untveraly. 

c Experience In Hospital AdmMstraflon Irom a reputed hosptal tor not 
tass than 3 years, 
rual i Ttcis rthrt f ngintsr 

A Aftatctass degree to Maohanical or Electrical Entfneertog 

b. 7 yeare axpertance ot which 3 yean in supervisory capecty in e 
rsputad targe hoeplal. altar ettatotag the degree to Engtoesfog, to 


Experience to toveniory control, conputer system, s ctrito ta l ra tton ot 
toe departmental work b preferred 
Post 9 * Purchase Officer 

a BA/B.ScA Com degree trom a recognised Untoersty 
b 10 years experience to purchase ol which 5 years should be to 
supervisory capacty in a purchase deperbnenf of Govemmentrtmi- 
tar tosttoXton/Govemmert undertsktog 

Musi be conversant w*h Import procedw* and ctaarance ol Imported 
consignments 

Working knowledge to typewriting wtt be considered a* addtoonal 
qualllcaBan 

POST IN BtO-MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY WING 
Port 10-Chemlcrt Engineer 

a 6 Tech to PtastloPQiymerTechnology/B Sc {Engg) to Chemical Engl 
neertog 

b Five years ot R&Drtndustrtai experience to Polymer processing 

OR 

a M Tech si Polymer Technology 
b 2 years ol R&DAndustrtal experience 


PhD toPotymarProcesstogwthR&D/tndustrtalexpenenca 
The canddaie « expected to lead the programmes to develop poly 
mar baaed tottmedeal deuces Wee Catheters etc speette knowtedgo 
ot polymer material end fts i dttw dl^ to processing Ike Injection 
mousing. extrusion etc te required 
Port 11 - Veterinary Surgeon 
a 8V.Se town a recognised University 

b Two years practical experience to animal care tockidtog performance 
ot surgical operrtlons on smal end targe anfcnata 
c Masters degree to veterinary science wtt be considered as adfittlonrt 
quattlcaMon 

General conditions. 

AS poste carry alowances at Central Government rates Non-practlc- 
tog rttowance rt Central Government tale wtt be grantedto Medtort person¬ 
nel The academic atrttrecruted wtt be elgbto lor eddttlon ot uplo 5 years 
to ihe qualifying service for pension to accordance wifi the rules of the 
InsMufe 

Age. quattertkm end experience retaxabta to exceptional cases 
Persons working under CordraVState Government or to e Pubic 
Sector undertaking should subrrd Ihrtr application through proper channel 
Any attempt to Influence the Selection Commttoe or toe Instttute 
itoaaty or Indlractty wttrteqwtfly the candBrtes 

Applcrtione typed on plain paper wlto bkxtatp ol toe cancfldaie and 
attested copies of certWcrtes rt educational and pr oft es b nal q u rt WcHo n. 
date of btoh. expectance etc should reach the qndanipted on ot before 
31.1.199a • 

to al mattera pettatotog to this atora rt tt O tttart, the dedrton ol the 
tosttuto shed be ftort and blndtog 

DIRECTOR 

AdvL No. PlAJWIMSSCfBellinrtAS ttttL 22.123S. 
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